





The 

Great Experiment! 




Allstate invites you on 

a little excursion that could save you some money 
on your Homeowners Insurance. 


I. Next Saturday, 

when you’re going to Sears to 
buy some tools or something, slip 
your present homeowners 
insurance policy in 
your pocket. 


2 .. 

Drop it off at the Allstate booth at Sears, 
and go on about your shopping. While you’re 
gone, we’ll compare your homeowners policy 
with Allstate’s. 


people who 
have 


3. When you return, 

you may be pleasantly 
surprised ! Maybe we can 
save you some money. That’s 
one reason why half of the 
Allstate Homeowners Insurance 
to us from other companies. 
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/instate 

’Vbu’re in good hands. 

Available in most states. Standard rates in Texas. 


Check us. 

Maybe we can save 

you some money. 
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There's not a wasted inch of space. Top, 
sides and front. Switches, toggle switches 
and dials 

Sony technology has mastered the porta- 
ble radio. 

Here's a list of things this radio can do 

First, and most important, it makes a tre- 
mendous sound. Only 8" high, the speaker is 
an over-sized 4 %" 

That's backed up by a powerful 2.8-watt 
(max ) output. 

And that's backed up by a "Squelch 
Switch" to suppress interfering noise* 


So what you end up with are the rich vel- 
vety tones that normally come out of radios too 
big to carry around. 

There are three bands, FM, AM, and Pub- 
lic Service (Police car transmissions, for 
instance.) 

A "moving film" style tuning dial 

And a 60-minute timer that turns the radio 
on and off 

Why not stop in at a Sony dealer and get 
checked out 

Then find a lonely stretch of road, and 
open her up. 



Model ICF-5500 Ultra compact, three-band, portable radio ‘not on AM 




The battleground the Detroit 
regional office of the American Ar- 
bitration Association 
The battle: keeping the lines of com- 
munication wide open and clear while 
holding back a growing onslaught of bulg- 
ing mail bags. Unfortunately the mail bags 
.were gaining ground at a rate of 10% per 
year. 

Until last year When the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion turned the tide in their favor by installing a Sperry 
Remington Word Processor. Model MT 200 And won 
the battle of the bulge in one bold and brilliant 
maneuver 

Typists who had previously prepared only 15 form 
letters per day are now producing 35 pieces of orig- 


of the Bulge 
is over in 
Detroit. 


inally typewritten, personalized cor- 
respondence And, because as many 
as 30 letters can be stored on one 
cassette, time and confusion as well as 
communication hold-ups . are cut to a 
minimum. 

But most important is the new flexibility. 
Deviations from the stored material are 
simply done by playing back a word, line 
or paragraph at a time, typing in the revisions and 
allowing the machine to continue automatically, even 
adjusting its own margins and indents to account for 
line changes. 

Win the battle of the bulge in your office. By calling your 
nearest Sperry Remington office Or by using the 
coupon below. 


Word processing. We uncomplicate it. 

Sperry Remington 
Ott ice Machines. Dept. 100 
P.O Box 1000. Blue Bell. Pa 19422 
Please send me information on this exoiting use of the 
Sperry Remington Word Processor 

Name Title _ _ 

Company 

A d dr ess 

City State Zip 

SFERxV^r REMI NGTON 

" OFFICE SYSTEMS AND MACHINES 

SPERRY REMINGTON IS Ik DIVISION Of SPERRY RANO CORPORATION 



(To 23,000.000 people we're the telephone company) 

We get people talking. 

(Sylvania color TV and stereo) 

We entertain them. 

(Sylvania lighting for home, industry and photography) 

We brighten their lives a bit. 
We?re GTE 

(a growing concern for your growing needs) 



General Telephone & Electronics, One Stamford Forum, Stamford. Conn. 06904 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc.. 541 North 
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Next week 

U.S. OPENS can stimulate a 
pro golfer's tendency to self- 
destruct. A review of the tour- 
nament’s el foldo spectaculars 
of the past, plus a look at John- 1 
ny Miller, who last year didn't. 


THE FEVER to succeed where 
all challengers have failed has 
Australia back once again into 
the quest for the America's 
Cup. Coles Phinizy writes of 
the ultimate in seasickness. 

CASH HANDOUTS, phony 
credits and fraudulent test 
scores led to the athletic col- 
lapse of Long Beach Slate. A 
poignant case study of cheat- 
ing in intercollegiate sport. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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...to tune up with 
AC Fire-Ring Spark 
to help improve 
gas mileage. Because 
these days you 
can’t afford to forget. 

Many things can cut down your gas mileage 
when your car's not in tune. For example, one 
misfiring spark plug in an eight-cylinder engine 
can cut mileage as much as 12 percent. 

So tune up with AC Spark Plugs. AC has the 
right spark plug for your car and your kind of 
driving, even if it’s short trips with lots of starts 
and stops. 

Help improve your gasoline mileage. Remem- 
ber AC Fire-Ring Spark Plugs at tune-up time. 


pericaji 

with - QQUb 


ACN1TER 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Along about the middle of a movie 
called Kid Blue, a tall, rumpled man in 
a filthy black cowboy hat and an even 
filthier white suit rises from a rusty bed- 
spring where, presumably, he spends a 
good deal of his time, runs down the 
main street of a Texas town, is passed 
by a band of Indians on horseback, 
turns right at the end of the street and 
disappears forever. The man is the town 
drunk, and the actor playing the drunk 
is our own Edwin (Bud) Shrake. 

‘That was my big scene,” says 
Shrake. "They shot it 18 times because 
the Indians kept messing up. My oth- 
er scene was where Ben Johnson hits 
me on the head with a pistol and knocks 
me over some barrels." 

Shrake wrote the story beginning on 
page 40 about the movie business and 
its long flirtation with sporting themes. 
He also wrote the screenplay for Kid 
Blue, which was one of three U.S. films 
presented at last year's New York Film 
Festival. In the 10 years since he came 
to Sports Illustrated from the Dallas 
Morning News Shrake has covered ev- 
erything from pro football to backgam- 
mon, and in his spare time has written 
four of his five novels and 4 Vi screen- 
plays. The half, an adaptation of Rob- 
ert Roper’s novel , Royo County, is now 
in Shrake's typewriter and is growing 
day by day. 

“A screenplay is only about 120 
pages long and nearly all that is dia- 
logue,” says Shrake. "It’s a lot easier 
than a novel, which has difficult tran- 
sitions and long narrative parts and so 
much typing. There’s always a time in 
writing a novel, usually about the mid- 
dle, when you don’t sec any way you 
are going to finish it. Or any reason why 
you should, because you know no- 
body’s going to read it anyway." 

It is Shrake's opinion that it is almost 
impossible to make a good movie, and 
anybody who does is plain lucky. 
"Truffaut. Fellini and Bergman arc 
about the only ones who pull it off reg- 
ularly,” he says, “and that’s because 
they have complete control. Normally 
you write the screenplay, then you ar- 
gue with the director and the produc- 


er. Then you go into production and 
there arc 100 people involved and each 
one has at least a slightly different idea 
of what's supposed to be going on. 
Then there's the editing. And always, 
somewhere along the line, even if ev- 
erything is going well, there is some- 
body. usually from the business office, 
who not only has real power and his 
own idea, but is a stupid creep as well.” 

Unlike his friend Marvin Schwartz, 
the producer of Kid Blue, who changed 
his name to Brother Jonathan and went 
to Africa, Shrake perseveres. J.W. 
Coop, a rodeo film he wrote with Gary 



SHRAKE: ON MOVIES AND IN THEM 


Cartwright and which then was altered 
by Producer-Director Cliff Robertson, 
was released in 1972. Kid Blue has 
opened to raves in London. Rip , the tale 
of a Texas Ranger and a safecracker, 
has been optioned by MGM, and 
Strange Peaches, Shrake’s fourth nov- 
el, has been adapted for film. 

In his article this week Shrake quotes 
rodeo champion Larry Mahan as say- 
ing J.W. Coop "was a phony." Shrake 
agrees. He says he would like to try an- 
other sporting subject sometime, and if 
it means he gets to put on a dirty white 
suit and -play the town drunk again, 
well, it beats typing. 
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Most 

life insurance companies 
provide similar coverage. 

As a matter of policy, 
they don't charge the same 

for it. 


It's a fact, all life insurance 
companies don’t charge the 
same for the same policy. 
Some charge up to thousands 
of dollars more over a 
lifetime. 


dividends, anticipated cash 
values and other considera- 
tions before you can really 
compare costs. 


or anyone clsc's— but it will 


to compare companies— and 
their costs— before you buy. 
And we promise no one will 
call unless you ask. 


provide unbiased tips on how 


It doesn't give you prices— ours 


You may think you know 
what your cost is because 
you know what you’re paying. 
But premiums usually don’t 
reflect the true cost. They 
should be adjusted for 


And equally important 
as cost can be the kind of 
company you do business with 
and the advice and service 
your agent can give you. 


Send for it. 

Because we want you 


So be a smart buyer and 
send for the impartially 
written booklet, “How to 
Select the Right 
Life Insurance Company." 


company. Even if you don’t 
select us. 


to select the right life insurance 


r 


The Hankers Life, Consumer Services 
Des Moines. Iowa 50307 

Please mail me. without obligation, a free copy of 
"How to Select the Right Life Insurance Company." 


C64 


1 




Individual and group life, health and disability programs Pension and profit 
sharing investment plans A subsidiary. BIC Equity Services Corporation, ot- 
ters mutual lunds and variable annuities through registered representatives 


rporation. ot- “ 






The America's Cup. 

5 seconds before start 


Every America's Cup winner, within the past 20 years, has worn a Rolex. 

As Captain Bill Picker, the man who guided Intrepid to her Cup victory 
says, "Sure, there are one or two watches almost as good as a Rolex. 
"But out here, almost never wins.” 

The Rolex Submariner. Tested pressure-proof down to 660 feet Officially certified, self-winding 
superlative chronometer In steel S428.50 In 18 kt gold with matching bracelet S3.450. -q 

Write for brochure: Rolex Watch U.S.A.. Irtc.. Rolex Building. 665 Fifth Ave . New Vbrk. N Y 10022. ll 
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Who put energy into Nigeria 
to get energy out for America? 



A distant Nigerian delta 
over a decade ago. Primitive. 
Forbidding. But deep beneath 
the foliage lay the crude oil 
that could help ease 
America's fuel shortage. It 
waited there, because to drill 
for it was an expensive and 
risky gamble requiring more 
of a commitment than some 
companies were willing 
to exert. 



The same delta today. But 
transformed into an important 
oil field with the exotic name, 

Tebidaba, where the 
discovery well flowed 

1 5.000 barrels a day from 
three zones. New wells are 
continually being developed 
in the Nigerian delta. And a 
pipeline has been built that is 
currently transporting some 

1 1 5.000 barrels daily from 
five fields' to a new terminal 
on the Nigerian coast. 

Who invested the time, 
money and risk in Nigeria that 
helped turn steaming jungles 
into new sources of energy 
for America? The same 
company that makes fine 
products for your car. 

The Performance Company: 

Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 

The Performance 
Company 



The lio>vs,>vliys unihvlicrcforcs of curing tobacco. 

They’re not sick, they’re fermenting. 

The word “curing" in tobacco is terribly misleading. Who coined the term and how it came into use is 
not known. Curing is the process of using heat to bring the moisture content of the leaves clown from 
80% to 20%. If the farmers didn't cure their tobaccos you’d run out of matches trying to light your pipe. 

The heat used in curing is also the first step in fermenting. To ferment tobacco is to remove the harsh- 
ness and bring out the mildness. It lets all the honest flavor of the leaves come through. If it weren’t for 
fermenting, even the most expensive pipe tobaccos in the world would taste like you were smoking cabbage. 

There’s no one best way to cure. 

There are four. 



Fire. Flue. Air. And Sun. The method used depends 
upon the weather conditions of the region. And, of 
course, the type of tobacco that is grown. All tobaccos 
arc still mostly green when they arc harvested. Tin- 
farmer knows that when some yellow first appears it is 
time for curing. He removes the leaves from the stalk 
and exposes them to high temperatures. 

AIR CURING 

A tobacco f 

barn doesn’t hold hay. . _ 

1 1 hangs tobacco. 

I* rom the ceiling 
almost to the floor. The barn’s 
roof and even its sides are ( 
designed to open wide. Because 
in air curing, you need all the ( m 
ventilation you can get. 

The tobacco leaves hang in there for about three 
months until they turn brown. The color tells the farmer 
that his leaves now have a naturally rich, semi-sweet taste 
and a mild aromatic personality. Air cured tobaccos arc 
grown all over the world. But some of the best arc born 
and bred in Kentucky, Tennessee, Malawi, Mexico and 
Brazil. 

FI.UE CURING 

The high heat needed 
f o r fl uc cu ri ng comes f rom 
a central heating system 
on the floor of the barn. A 
blower fan evenly distri- 
butes the hot air through 
flues. Flue cured tobaccos 
stay in the barn about a 
* 1 1 | I \l/( / I week until the leaves 

I v — ^ develop a honey yellow 

^*<ui u iiiiiiiii* » « mmnn iiii nu hue. All Virginia-type 
tobaccos, whether they're grown in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, South America, Africa or Asia are flue cured. 
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The better pipe tobacco blends use flue ci 
their tangy taste. 

FIRE CURING 

This process might be 
more rightly called smoke 
curing. Because it’s the 
smoke and vapor from 
smoldering hard-wood 
logs that give fire cured 
tobacco such a beautiful 
aroma. (They use a 
similar method to smoke 
hams. And you know what that does for taste and aroma. ) 

The tobacco leaves stay in the barn for about three 
months until they are as brown as dark mahogany. And 
have a delicious bouquet and a luscious fragrance. There 
are no finer fire cured tobaccos than the ones we buy in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 



onto r 


SUN CURING 

Sun curing is virtually 
a cottage industry in parts 
of Greece, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia and other Mediter- 
ranean countries. During 
June, July and August 
thousands of families can 
be seen stringing leaves of 
exotic Oriental tobaccos 
■ racks arc kept in the fields and even the 
village streets so that the tobaccos may be exposed to the 
sun and shade, heat of day, cool of night. There they stay 
for about four weeks until they turn golden yellow. These 
sun cured tobaccos are prized for their natural aromatic 
qualities and wondrous flavor. 

Question : If hat ivoulcl happen if a tobacco that should 
have gone through one type of curing was exposed to 
another method f A s an example, if flue cured tobacco 
were to be air cured f 

Answer: The tobacco would serve no purpose. The 
taste ivoulcl be most unappealing. As a comparison, just 
imagine what a T-Bone steak ivoulcl taste like if it were 
boiled instead of grilled. 


Putting it 
all together 


To I 



Hand crafted 
pipe Oy Nordmo 
of Denmark 


outstanding pipe tobacco the blend 
should consist of all four kinds: Fire cured. Air cured. 
Flue cured. And Sun cured. Knowing how much of each 
type is needed to produce a full, round taste is an art that 
comes with experience. Douwe Egberts has been blending 
superior tobaccos since 1753. That's experience. 

If you haven’t tried Amphora yet, we suggest you pick 
up a pouch. You’re going to like its superb flavor. And 
your friends will appreciate its delightful aroma. 

Start with the best. Stay with the best. Holland's best. 
Amphora. 

IV e were greatly pleased to receive a stack of inquiries 
about pipes and pipe tobacco from our first advertisement. 
If you were one of those who did not write, but do have a 
question you'd like answered, drop a note to our president 
at : Douwe Egberts, Inc. 8943 I'ullbright Ave., 
Chatsworth, Calif. 91311. 

It’s the kind of mail he likes to answer. 





Quick! Which half did he 
shave with a blade? 


The/l/ore/coVIR 

Dares to match shaves with a blade. 
Without blood. 


And which half did he shave with a Norelco VIP® 
Tripleheader shaver? It’s obvious, of course. 

With the VIP shaver, you get closeness, but no bloody 
nicks, cuts or scratches. The VIP has 18 surgical steel rotary 
blades, inside 3 super-thin floating heads, and 9 closeness- 
comfort settings that adjust the VIP to your beard, 
your face. For a shave so close, with so much comfort, 
it’s obvious why the Norelco VIP dares to match 
shaves with a blade. 


'1974 North American Philips Corporation, !00 East 42nd St.. New York. N Y. 10017 




There was a 

Grand American honored 
on Fathers Day 1970. 


Wfe’ve shared some good times together. Lets share a few more. 

Schtnlyy Rmrtt Aminctn Whitkty A Blend. U Preef. O 1974 Schtnlty Oiililliu Comp»ny. Nan York. Non York. 


He had hit them for stealing pennies, 
for staying out too late and making 
their mother worried sick, for playing 
hooky, and especially for that time 
they’d put sneezing powder into his 
chewing tobacco. 

But they respected this man. And 
though they still feared him a little, 
they loved him. And today, they 
honored him. Schenley was there as a 
gift and as a toast. 

It was their favorite 
whiskey then. And it still is. 

It still has the classic smooth taste of 
Schenley, the unique honest flavor, 
the heritage of celebrated good times. 
And it’s 100% American whiskey, 
the Grand American Whiskey. 


CHI 


Introducing thelennis Collection by Wilson . 



Every dress has to run, jump, stretch, bend, and 




sweat a little before it gets our letter 


Wilson is a registered trademark that distinguishes the tine products of the Wilson Sporting Goods 


Our little white "W” doesn't go 
on any dress that can't hold its 
own on the court. 

Because after we've made 
our clothes look nifty, twenty- 
five pros and amateurs test 
them to make sure they play 
nifty. 

Each outfit has got to move 
the way you move. Stretch and 
bend the way you do. Twist. 
Turn. 

It's got to do everything a 
tennis player does, or it never 
sees the light of day. 

But every Wilson dress you'll 
ever see does all those things, 
because we design comfort 
and playability in from the be* 
ginning. 

That means things like 
deep-cut armholes that don't 
bind your backhand or rob your 
reach. 

And unflappable collars 
that will never, never flop. 

We've got pockets on al- 
most all our clothes, too, for that 
extra ball. And lingerie straps 
to keep undergarments under 
garments. 

And, above all, everything 
is designed to last. 

We’ve settled for nothing 
less than top quality materials 
and workmanship throughout, 
so you'll look good on and off 
the court, match after match, 
washing after washing. 

Anything less would never 
pass our test. 

And anything that doesn't 
pass, doesn’t get our letter. 

U)i£wm 


ITED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT. MlC«. 86.8 PROOF. BIENOEO CANADIAN WHISKY, c. 1973. 


“All you need is a toboggan, an old parachute 
and you’re ready to break your neck, 
Scandinavian style’.’ 
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'Driving the Indy 500 
blindfolded is the 

closest thing I can 
think of to para-tobogganing 
on windswept Mt. Vidrangane in 
Norway. With the chute 
full-blown in front of us. . . 
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... Sue and I hit the curves like a roller 
coaster, miraculously avoiding rocks, 
crevices . . . and spills. Otherwise, 
you'd have seen the biggest snowball 
ever rolled. 


“Later, we celebrated our adventure with Canadian 
Club at Fleischer's Hotel in Voss." Wherever you 
go, C.C. welcomes you. More people appreciate 
its incomparable taste. A taste that never stops 
pleasing. It'sthe whisky that’s perfect company 
all evening long. Canadian Club— 

“The Best In The House”® in 87 lands. 


$///? „ 

Imported in bottle from Canada. 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


OUTER LIMITS 

The Senate Commerce Committee iscon- 
cluding hearings on a bill to extend the 
U.S. fisheries jurisdiction from the pres- 
ent 12 miles to 200 miles offshore. In the 
opinion of commercial fishermen and 
deep-sea anglers, such jurisdiction is im- 
perative if the U.S. is to protect its rich 
coastal fisheries from ravagement by 
fleets from the Soviet Union, Poland, 
East Germany. Japan and other nations. 

Sponsored in the Senate by Warren 
Magnuson of Washington and in the 
House by Gerry E. Studds of Massachu- 
setts, the bill would apply to fishing rights 
only. It would not affect traditional nav- 
igational rights or the three-mile territo- 
rial limit, nor would it interfere with any 
provisions that might later be ratified by 
the U.N. Law of the Sea Conference. 

Recently Studds emphasized the ur- 
gent need for passage of the bill. "When 
Senator Magnuson and I filed this inter- 
im 200-mile-limit legislation last June 
1 3th." he told the Commerce Committee, 
"we knew that the voracious foreign 
fleets off our coasts were threatening the 
continued existence of the most impor- 
tant fish stocks. The situation today is 
even more critical." 

The Studds-Magnuson bill is expected 
to clear the committee and win approval 
from Congress, but there is some uncer- 
tainty as to whether President Nixon will 
sign it. The Administration may be will- 
ing to sacrifice coastal fisheries so as not 
to rock the boat of detente. Exerting pres- 
sure of their own, fishermen up and down 
the East Coast are organizing a sail on 
Washington to begin next week. Barring 
foul weather, it will end at the Capitol 
June 1 1. 

DOUBLE TROUBLE 

Watch out! Ohio Stale again. Women this 
time. It is not enough that the OSU men 
have been giving the country a case of 
the Buckeyes these many years. Led by 
Phyllis Bailey, associate director of wom- 
en's physical education, the 1 1 OSU 
women's teams won five state titles out 


of a possi ble seven this year, had two sec- 
onds and a fifth in the three Big Ten 
events they entered, sent four teams to 
national competitions and had a com- 
bined 101-48-3 record. Presiding for the 
first time over the women's Recognition 
Banquet — two previous tries were hen 
parties — OSU Athletic Director J. Ed- 
ward Weaver was almost beside himself 
in reporting that 66 of the 186 women 
honored had academic records of 3.0 or 
better. “There's no secret as to how we 
feel about our program," he said. 
"There's a tremendous, bright future for 
women's intercollegiate athletics at Ohio 
State. Wc can be looked upon across the 
country as one of the great programs, and 
weave it nicely with our 18 varsity sports 
for men." And they don’t give a damn 
for the whole state of Michigan. 

STORMY WEATHER 

When rain clouds darken the sky and the 
heavens begin to rumble, a wide-open 
playing field is the last place to be. Al- 
though the lesson seems always to have 
to be relearned, at least 19 athletically 
inclined people will not soon forget it. 
Over the last couple of weeks they were 
all struck by lightning. 

The first 18 came a cropper on May 
1 7 during a Midwest high school lacrosse 
tournament in Columbus. Ohio. Wor- 
thington, a suburb of Columbus, was 
leading Shadyside Academy from Pitts- 
burgh 6-1 in the opening round when the 
rains came. Officials called the game and 
instructed the players to leave the field — 
alas, too late. A bolt struck one of the 
goals and down went the 18, all knocked 
out. Remarkably, the most serious inju- 
ry was a broken arm. Undaunted, Wor- 
thington went on to win the tournament 
with what one Ohioan — no doubt look- 
ing nervously over his shoulder — de- 
scribed as an electrifying win over L'Anse 
Creuse of Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Less, or more, lucky, according to how 
one views it, was Greg Lehrer, a 14-year- 
old third baseman from Irving. Texas. He 
was scuffing some dirt in front of the base 


when lightning hit him. The bolt shred- 
ded his cap. entered his body through his 
forehead and left through his right heel. 
He lay limp for 40 minutes, saved by 
heart massage and mouth-to-mouth re- 
suscitation. After a short stay in the hos- 
pital, Lehrer’s only mementos of the near 
tragedy were superficial bums on his 
body, a ruptured eardrum that is expect- 
ed to heal and a blackened religious 
medal, its chain having disintegrated. On 
the medal were these words: o Mary 

CONCEIVED WITHOUT SIN, PRAY FOR US 
WHO HAVE RECOURSE TO THEE. Amen. 

WOODMAN, SPARE THAT NEST 

An immense forested area of southern 
Alaska is being spotted with warning 
signs attached to the finest of its huge 
old trees, the youngest of which are es- 
timated to be some 350 years old. The 
point is not to protect the trees as such, 
but to save the bald eagle nests atop them. 

Eagles need the big trees. Their mas- 
sive nests may contain 150 cubic feet of 



limbs, moss and grass weighing several 
tons. It is believed that eagles that lose 
their nests go through the mating season 
in such a state of frustration that they 
refuse to build a substitute nursery. 

It is illegal to cut trees bearing the 
nests, but in the dense woods the aeries 
are often hard to see from the ground. 
Clear-cutting operations have not done 
much for the eagle's lot, either. 

This spring, to give the eagles a fight- 
ing chance for survival, the Forest Ser- 
conllnurd 
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vice began supplying Fish and Wildlife 
Service biologists with maps detailing 
proposed forestry, mining and road-con- 
struction projects. The biologists in turn 
fanned out over Alaska’s widespread 
woods, marking every eagle nest the> 
could lind. Moreover, by law no trees 
may be cut within 330 feet of the marked 
ones. 

Trees bearing eagle nests often are the 
most valuable in an area leased for cut- 
ting, Recognition that eagles have first 
claim on them is a full-fledged triumph. 

BETTING BEAUTY 

Actor Cameron Mitchell bets horses on 
their beauty rather than past perfor- 
mance charts, and after what happened 
recently at Miami's Calder Race Course 
even wizened purists will lind it hard to 
fault the system. Raemax and Magic I.il 
in the SIO perfecla brought Mitchell 
SI. 1 04. lie took a flyer on 12-to-l Snug- 
asabuginarug in the fifth, won that too, 
for S260.20. then cashed tickets on First 
of the Fare (S5.40) and I'm Adorable 
(S3. 20) in the sixth and ninth races. In 
the final he used Victors Verse in the per- 
fccla and trifecta, collecting S43.80 and 
S2 1 1 .40 more. 

But it was not a perfect day. In all the 
excitement Mitchell completely forgot 
another system he likes, betting his fa- 
vorite number — four. Miami's Choice. 
No. 4 horse in the fourth, returned S75.60 
for S2. Got any other systems, Mitch? 

A BETTER IDEA 

A common complaint about pro basket- 
ball is that the only portion of the game 
worth watching is the final five minutes, 
all that goes before being mere jockey- 
ing for the final push. This, of course, is 
a blanket criticism that conveniently 
overlooks the frequently lopsided scores 
that themselves have been cause for com- 
plaint and the dazzling play one sees dur- 
ing the first 43 minutes. Still, reasons 
New York Marketing Consultant Jordan 
Green, there is enough to the gripe lu 
warrant a solution, and the one he has 
worked up merits consideration. 

Green calls his plan the Point Incen- 
tive System. As in hockey, league stand- 
ing would be determined by points in- 
stead of won-lost percentages. For win- 
ning a game, a team would be awarded 
two points, but it could earn a third point 
if it led at the half. If the losing team 
was ahead at halftime, it would receive a 
point in the standings. 


The strength of Green's suggestion is 
that it would discourage first-half leth- 
argy and encourage decisive play in the 
opening quarters, without changing the 
rules of a very good game. Furthermore, 
while giving spectators something more 
to cheer about, it would not result in 
some aberration by which, say, the Phil- 
adelphia 76ers ended up ahead of the 
Boston Celtics. Based on this season’s re- 
sults, under Green’s system the best 
teams would have wound up on top — 
where they belong. In the NBA, for in- 
stance. the only change in the standings 
would have occurred in the Pacific Di- 
vision. where the Warriors would have 
beaten the Lakers for first place by sev- 
eral points rather than finishing- as they 
did — three games behind. San Diego 
took fourth in the ABA West by defeat- 
ing Denver in a one-game playofT. Using 
the point incentive, Denver would have 
finished ahead and the extra game would 
not have been required. 

Of course, one aspect of such a change 
we could not look forward to is a coach 
saying. "We play 'em a half at a time.” 

TAMMY'S ISSUE 

London was recently hit with a "pup- 
ternity" suit. Tammy, Mrs. Jessie Way's 
pedigree boxer, was accidentally let out 
by municipal workmen, and the result 
was eight mongrel pups. Mrs. Way put 
in a claim for damages from the Ham- 
mersmith District Council. "It's costing 
me about S24 a week," she said. "Ob- 
viously 1 can't sue the father for main- 
tenance, but I think the council should 
pay up." The council denied responsibil- 
ity and made no issue of visiting rights. 

TECHNICALLY PERFECT 

When the news reached Worcester 
( Mass. ) Polytechnic Institute earlier this 
month that the school's bowling leant 
had won the Eastern Intercollegiatcs, the 
reaction was instant and unanimous: 
"What bowling team?" 

Turns out that six undergraduates — 
two seniors, a junior and three sopho- 
mores — had been kegling away industri- 
ously on the college's lanes and getting 
pretty good at the sport. Good enough, 
students and the graduate athletes' Poly 
Club eventually decided, to deserve a trip 
to the nationals in Gainesville, Fla. There 
the ragtag outfit ran into heavy compe- 
tition — sartorially, that is. All the other 
teams were outfitted in natty uniforms 
and some even had coaches. The Tech- 


nicians merely had this little knack with 
the ball. They won the team title going 
away, the first national championship for 
the school in 108 years. What bowling 
team, indeed! 

SEASON’S END 

The last visible sign of the recent ski sea- 
son in the Sierra Nevada was a Volks- 
wagen buzzing through Reno with the 
usual ski rack fastened to the back. The 
rack bore a pair of crutches. 

WRONG PARTY, RIGHT NUMBERS 

Trying to help Warren Capone. I SU's 
1973 All-America linebacker, negotiate 
a contract with the World Football 
League, Attorney George Bevan pul in 
a phone call to the head coach of the 
Houston Texans. The coach was out, so 
Bevan left a message. "This is George 
Bevan in Baton Rouge. Please call me 
about a football contract." 

An assistant coach returned the call. 
"Mr. Bevan, we have checked your foot- 
ball record," he said, before Bevan could 
interrupt, "and we arc prepared to offer 
you a S5.000 bonus to sign a contract, 

520.000 salary if you make the team and 

510.000 if you make the All-League 
team.” 

Bevan was flattered. The offer was 
higher than any he received from the 
NFL in 1969, when he was an All-Amer- 
ica linebacker for LSU. He stuck to law. 
His client Capone signed with the Bir- 
mingham Americans. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Mike Sadck, .132 batter for the Phoe- 
nix Giants of the Pacific Coast Baseball 
League before getting three solid hits in 
four at bats as 208 fans watched: "It was 
so quiet in the park, every time 1 came 
to bat I could hear the radio announcer 
giving my average. I was so embarrassed 
I decided to do something about it." 

• Dave Wottle, professional trackman, 
noting the high cost of living during a 
recent trip to Japan: "We got S20 a day 
meal money and we could make out fair- 
ly well on that. There was a McDon- 
ald's hamburger stand close by." 

• Dick Siebert. coach of Minnesota's Big 
Ten baseball co-champions: "The trou- 
ble with bed checks is you usually dis- 
turb your best players.” 

• Jack Burke, golf pro, after being told 

Arnold Palmer brought eight putters to 
the Colonial in Fort Worth: "That's a 
bagful of indecision." end 
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Only Jeep Pickups offer Quadra-Trac M 


Quadra-Trac is the new automatic 
4-wheel drive system the experts are raving 
about. And only Jeep Pickups offer it. This 
new system delivers 4-wheel drive super- 
traction to the wheels the instant you need 
it. No need to get out and lock hubs, no 
shift lever to fuss with. Quadra-Trac is an 
exciting option that makes the toughest 
trucking smoother than ever before. 

Whether you choose Quadra-Trac or 
our famous standard 4-wheel drive the 


hauling’s easier because both are the 
product of over 30 years of rough-road 
experience. 

Add ’em up : The rugged dependability 
that Jeep has come to stand for — axles, 
suspension, body — all hanging together 
super-tough to do most any job you put it to, 
and Quadra-Trac, the premier 4-wheel 
drive. That adds up to one sweet pickup. 

For fun or profit, Jeep Pickups are a 
little more equal than all the rest. 


Jeep PI! Truck 

From A Subsidiary of 

American Motors Corporation 


Sports Illustrated 

JUNE 3, 1974 

START IN BACK AND 


ATTACK 


He was hidden in the ninth row when they let them go, but suddenly 
Johnny Rutherford was right there behind A. J. Foyt, ready to chase 
him down in Indy’s finest race in years by ROBERT F. JONES 



ATTACK continued 


T he elements that make for good 
motor racing are decent weather, an 
enthusiastic and sympathetic crowd, 
hard-eyed officiating, plenty of lead 
changes, sharp pit work and, finally, a 
minimum of crashes. Last Sunday, for 
the first time in many a May, all of those 
elements came together at the Indianap- 
olis Motor Speedway. The result was an 
Indy 500 so clean and fast, so dramatic 
and exciting that all by itself it erased the 
horrors of the past few years. 

Though the crowd favorite, A. J. Foyt, 
failed to win his hoped-for fourth Indy, 
he was in the running most of the way. 
drawing cheers every time he took the 
lead, moans every time he lost it, and an 
almost audible gnashing of teeth when 
he finally dropped out with a damaged 
engine. Still, broken hearts are preferable 
to broken heads in this most dangerous 
of sports. 

Victory went instead to another tough 
Texan, Johnny Rutherford, who came 
surging up from the 25th starting spot, 
and to his Anglo-American crew of Team 
McLaren, headed by the inimitable Ted- 
dy Mayer and Chief Engineer Tyler Al- 
exander of Boston and Great Britain. 
With England’s David Hobbs finishing 
fifth in another McLaren, the race was a 
powerful demonstration of the superior- 
ity of the clean McLaren chassis over 
anything rolling out of American shops 
this season. 

This was vintage racing, a year that 
should be bottled and prized. The driver 
did not merely inherit the trophy, as has 
been recent custom along the 500-mile 
championship trail — he went out and 
won it by crisply passing everybody else 
on the track. Not since 1936, when Lou- 
is Meyer roared home out of the 28th 
spot, has anyone won after starting from 
so far back in the field. 

This year, too, the winning ride tran- 
scended individual or team glory. It re- 
turned a goodly share of success to the 
event traditionally called “the greatest 
spectacle in rucing." People had been 
wondering in recent years just what sort 
of spectacle was meant. 

The race almost got red-flagged by le- 
gal action before it could get started. The 
owners of five cars that did not have a 
chance to qualify at the end of the trun- 
cated, two-day time trials sought an in- 
junction from the Marion County Supe- 
rior Court, asking for a shot at the grid 
and threatening a delay of the race. Fat 


chance. The judge, who might have been 
tarred and feathered had he granted the 
delay, threw the case out, maintaining 
that the five unfortunates had not ex- 
hausted all other means in dealing with 
the Speedway and the United States Auto 
Club, the sanctioning body. When the 
owners tried to exhaust those means, 
USAC said sorry, look here at the fine 
print: you missed the deadline for a pro- 
test by 24 hours. And that ended that. 

In the meantime, the field had qual- 
ified at a less than spectacular average 
speed of 182.787 miles an hour — more 
than nine mph slower than last year’s 33- 
car lineup. Indeed, the difference between 
pole sitter A. J. Foyt and the last man in 
the pack, Larry (Boom Boom) Cannon, 
was nearly 18 mph — a potentially dan- 
gerous situation when it comes to pass- 
ing in traffic. 

Even spookier from the safety stand- 
point was the fact that two truly hot shoes 
were parked in the ninth of the II -row 
grid. Rutherford and Al Unser, both of 
whom lost their places in the starting line 
on the first day of qualifying, had post- 
ed speeds of 190.446 and 183.889 respec- 
tively, but were nonetheless situated to- 
ward the back of the pack. One wondered 
what would happen when they came 
charging up through the slower cars at 
the start — always the most dramatic and 
dangerous moment of the race. 

But Indy’s new chief steward, Tom 
Binford, firmly answered that question. 
Anyone bullying his way uptrack before 
crossing the starting line would be pe- 
nalized a lap for his pains. Binford, a be- 
spectacled, soft-spoken but firm-jawed 
chap, reiterated his feelings at the driv- 
ers’ meeting on Saturday. Nobody snick- 
ered. Last year’s flaming, abortive start 
had been caused by just such pushy driv- 
ing and nobody wanted to relive that 
scorching episode. 

The only remaining question, natural- 
ly, was weather. But, glory be, race morn- 
ing broke cool, partly cloudy and with 
the wind well within safe driving limits. 
The old gut-wrenching nervousness was 
evident throughout the Brickyard as the 
cars took to the front straight short- 
ly before 1 1 a.m. for the parade and 
pace laps. Indy's hardened regulars dis- 
covered they had grown a bit gun-shy, 
thanks to the disastrous starts of recent 
years. 

The word was out that the STP team, 
with Wally Dallenbach in the front row, 


Gordon Johncock in the second and 
Steve Krisiloff back in Row Five, 
planned a hare-and-hound strategy 
aimed at forcing A. J. Foyt to run flat 
out from the drop of the green flag. Their 
goal was to push Foyt so hard that he 
would either pop his motor or consume 
too much fuel to finish, even if that meant 
one of the red STP cars doing the same. 
After all, they outnumbered Supertex 
three to one. 

Sure enough, when Starter Pat Vidan 
flapped the green from the new starting 
tower (which restricted his traditional 
dance a bit but made the start much saf- 
er), Dallenbach smartly blew Foyt off — 
diving out of the middle of the front row 
into Turn One with at least a three-car- 



Black-flagged for a technical checkup. 


length lead. Meanwhile, from the back 
of the pack, Rutherford gobbled up the 
slower traffic as expected, but he kept 
deep to the inside and endangered no 
one. When the swarm safely cleared the 
hairy first corner, an eerie whoop of re- 
lief arose from the crowd. The prerace 
shakes disappeared, and instantly Indy 
was a happy event once again. 

The relief was all too short for Gary 
Bettenhausen, Mario Andretti and even 
the high-flying Dallenbach. On the open- 
ing lap a bum magneto blew a valve the 
size of a half-dollar through the side of 
Betten hausen's spiffy McLaren. On the 
third lap Andretti burned a piston and 
retired, shaking his head in painful won- 
derment. How could a man once so lucky 
have fallen on such evil times? Has some 
former countryman put xhemalbcchio on 
him? And then it was Dallenbach's turn. 
After leading the first two laps at speeds 
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close to 190 he dropped a valve and was 
through. So, too, was the hare-and- 
hound strategy. 

Foyt snapped up the lead and looked 
as if he was going to run away from ev- 
eryone, smartly setting a new 10-lap 
record average of 185.079 mph, with 
Bobby Unser tagging along in second 
place but losing ground. But then the 
crowd became aware of Rutherford's 
sleek McLaren — the only car in the field 
that could run with Foyt by the clock. 
Even before those 10 laps were down, 
Johnny had swept his way from 25th to 
fourth. By the 21st lap he was hot on 
Unser’s tail pipes as the two came 
through the main straight. As they hit 
Turn One, Rutherford dived inside and 



A. J. smoked out again — for one last lap. 


took second place. Then he set his sights 
on Foyt. 

Gradually, over the next dozen laps, 
Foyt's lead was eroded — four seconds, 
three seconds, 1.7, half a second — and 
finally Rutherford was drafting in A. J.’s 
wake. The pressure was on, not just on 
the track but in the pits. On the 48th lap 
the two leaders pitted, and Foyt won the 
first duel of the crews, emerging in 16 sec- 
onds, in contrast to Rutherford's 21. 

Experts had long known that with 
this year’s fuel restrictions (cars could 
carry only 40 gallons on board, com- 
pared to 80 gallons before last year's 
fiery wrecks), and the consequent dou- 
bling of pit stops, crew sharpness, or 
the lack of it, might well determine the 
outcome. And that is why experts and 
fans alike were astounded a few laps 
later to see both Gordon Johncock and 
then Krisiloff drift in around Turn Four, 


out of gas. Their team manager, George 
Bignotti, is among the best in the busi- 
ness, so the fueling error was doubly 
unnerving. Very un-Bignotti-like indeed. 
But Johncock, at least, went on to re- 
deem himself. Once the fuel crisis had 
been solved, he roared back into the 
race and, with some hot laps toward 
the end, managed to finish a solid fourth. 

Then A. J., too, flubbed. With Ruth- 
erford still storming at his tail, the race's 
first caution period occurred on Lap 62. 
Foyt took advantage of the yellow flag 
to pit for both fuel and tires. Rutherford 
had replaced his rubber on the second 
stop, and was out in 14 seconds this time. 
Foyt, in a mixup with his crew, took 54 
seconds. A. J.’s crew had intended only 
to replace his right-side tires on that par- 
ticular stop, and thus only right-hand 
tires had been lifted over the pit wall 
when Foyt screeched to a stop. A flow 
of barked, garbled words followed, plus 
a bit of stumbling about, accounting for 
the delay. 

When the green flag came out again, 
Rutherford had a 16.5-second lead over 
Foyt, which he gradually built to more 
than half a minute. Nothing Foyt tried 
could close the gap. 

On one pit stop, during which it 
seemed that Foyt would regain the lead, 
the yellow flag came out just as Ruth- 
erford slopped. Everyone on the track, 
including A. J., had to slow to 80 mph 
during the caution. And again Johnny 
held onto the position. 

Then, with the race nearly three- 
fourths over, Jerry Karl hit the wall in 
Turn Three, bouncing away with a mi- 
nor leg injury, the only one of the race. 
In the five caution laps that followed, 
Rutherford pitted and nipped out again, 
still ahead of Foyt by a hair. But when 
the green light came on, Foyt saw it first 
and outdragged Rutherford into the sec- 
ond turn. Once more A. J. was in front, 
and for a magic moment it seemed that 
his unprecedented victory No. 4 was at 
hand. The crowd responded with a 
heavy, heartfelt roar, but hardly an in- 
stant later Foyt’s orange Coyote began 
to smoke. Binford black-flagged him and 
A. J. pulled in for a technical checkup. 
Seconds later he was out again — but just 
for one more lap. It was all over. 

Without stopping for empty interviews 
and condolences Foyt wheeled the car 
straight into Gasoline Alley. The disap- 
pointment he kept to himself. 


With only 150 miles to go, Ruther- 
ford eased down the boost in his tur- 
bocharged motor and stroked it the rest 
of the way home untroubled, except 
briefly when Bobby Unser made one 
last dash at him. For the 36-ycar-old 
from Fort Worth, it was the 11th shot 
at the big one. Rutherford's best pre- 
vious finish came last year, when he 
ended up ninth after winning the pole 
with a stunning 198.413 mph run that 
still stands as the track record. His win- 
ning speed this year was 158.589 mph — 
not a record but quick enough to hold 
off Bobby Unser, who rolled home sec- 
ond. Behind Unser came young charger 
Billy Vukovich. In all, 14 cars finished. 
One noteworthy non-finisher was David 
(Salt) Walthcr, the Ohio speedster who 
had been critically burned in the flam- 
ing smashup at the start of the 1973 
race. In his two previous Indy tries, Wal- 
ther had not managed to finish a single 
lap; this time he cranked out a cred- 
itable 141 for 17th place and the crowd 
loved him for it. 

Johnny Rutherford began driving 
with his father's encouragement, an out- 
growth of Rutherford pere's career rac- 
ing motorcycles and midgets. This year’s 
victory, in addition to the estimated 
5235,000 it won for Rutherford and his 
crew, was doubly gratifying in that John- 
ny's father is dying of cancer. This is the 
first of his son’s races he has missed. “I 
want to dedicate this race to my father,” 
said Rutherford in Victory Circle. ‘‘By 
golly, we did her, Pop.” 

They also did her — and proud — for 
Indy itself and everyone who was wor- 
ried about the future of the world's great- 
est auto race. Yes indeed, it's all togeth- 
er again. *no 


Closing fast, Bobby Unser was second. 



PUTTING SOME CUFFS 
ON THE FISTS 

As /ess robust teams emulate Philadelphia's pugnaciousness, the NHLmoves 
to prevent fisticuffs from ruining the game by MARK MULVOY 


I n the 1960s it was Bobby Orr and the 
Animals. Now it is Bobby Clarke and 
the Broad Street Bullies. And in the fu- 
ture it may be Syl Apps and the Monon- 
gahela Maulers or Lou Nanne and the 
Minnesota Stranglers or Morris Mott 
and the Oakland Assassins. As the Phil- 
adelphia Flyers confirmed so bluntly by 
winning the Stanley Cup just two years 
after they missed the playoffs entirely, the 
quickest route to hockey success, both on 
the ice and at the box office, is to line your 
roster with a menagerie of intimidators 
named Hammer, Bird and Hound who 
think a subtle move is the one you make 
before you try the uppercut. 

In the wake of the Flyers’ two-fisted 
triumph, the great debate between admir- 
ers and detesters of the Philadelphia style 
has already begun to produce action as 
well as words. “Wait and see,” predicts 
one National Hockey League official, 
“next season there will be six or eight 
clubs fighting as much as the Flyers 
fought this year.” 

Indeed, several NHL clubs had already 
copied the Philadelphia blueprint mid- 
way through the 1 973-74 schedule, stress- 
ing combativeness and aggressiveness at 
the expense of finesse. The Pittsburgh 
Penguins are an example. They were 
lodged in seventh place with a terrible 
1 1-26-5 record and severe attendance 
problems until a new general manager. 
Jack Button, brought in Steve Durbano 
and Battleship Kelly, tough guys both, 
from the St. Louis Blues. With Durbano 
and Kelly available to rough up the op- 
position and defend Pittsburgh’s smaller 
players, the Penguins achieved a 17-15-4 
record for the rest of the season. And 
their home attendance increased by al- 
most 2,000 a game. 

Coach Scotty Bowman of Montreal 
hopes to add at least two body-bending 
forwards to the Canadiens’ roster next 
season. “We’ve got some young players 
now who haven’t had even one skirmish 
the last two years,” Bowman says dis- 
gustedly. Minnesota President Walter 
Bush says he could sure use someone to 


go a few rounds on behalf of his timid 
North Stars. “We missed the playoffs 
and wc didn't have a single fight all year,” 
Bush says. “Oh, yes, we had one. A lady 
fan hit a guy over the head with her 
purse." And California Director of Play- 
er Personnel Garry Young, furious over 
his team's road record of two wins and 37 
losses, claims that 6' 2", 200-pound Dave 
Hrechkosy and 6' 3", 218-pound Bruce 
Grieg, both in the minor leagues last sea- 
son, will be brought up to stop the ter- 
ror tactics opponents have used to bully 
the Golden Seals. “We’re going to stop 
getting beat up on the road,” says Young. 

Meanwhile, NHL President Clarence 
Campbell, aroused over this kind of fight 
talk, warns that the Flyers have “inaugu- 


rated an era of brawling, violence and in- 
timidation” in ice hockey. “Baloney," 
growls Philadelphia General Manager 
Keith Allen. “We’re getting maligned 
pretty badly now. Sure, we were involved 
in a lot of fights. Sure, we play a physical 
game. In the cup finals Boston challenged 
us just as much as we challenged them, 
yet we’re the bad guys. Even my mother, 
my own mother, calls from Western Can- 
ada and tells me how bad the Flyers are. 
Listen, I can remember when I was 
coaching the Flyers and was embarrassed 
to take them into Boston and St. Louis. 
The players knew they would get the hell 
kicked out of them. Half of them didn’t 
even want to go on the ice. So now, a few 
years later, we’re fighting fire with fire 
and suddenly we’re the bad guys." 

The statistics: during the regular sea- 
son Philadelphia players accumulated 57 
fighting penalties, including 20 by Dave 
Schultz; 25 misconduct penalties, includ- 
ing 10 by Schultz; and 12 game miscon- 
ducts, including five by Schultz. In the 16- 
team league, the Flyers accounted for 
more than 10% of the fighting penalties 
and a startling 25% of the misconducts. 


Hockey today? A senseless tussle between Boston's Vadnais and the combative Schultz. 
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(Oddly, Schultz did not lead the NHL in 
fighting penalties, losing that distinction 
to 170-pound Garry Howatl of the New 
York Islanders, who had a record 29 
lights and won perhaps 25 of them. 
"Pound for pound, Howatt is the tough- 
est fighter in the league.” Schultz says.) 

Philadelphia Coach Fred Shero, who 
has a pugilistic past to match his team's 
pugnacious present — he says he boxed 
and defeated virtually every Canadian 
professional champion during his years 
in the service — insists, however, that he 
has never sent Schultz or any other Fly- 
er onto the ice with instructions to start 
a row. "I tell my players, If I ever order 
you to fight someone, break a stick over 
my head, because I deserve to die,’ ” She- 
ro says. “My own weakness as a player 
was that I never fought unless 1 was at- 
tacked first.” He thinks for a moment, 
then adds, "You know, Fred Shero the 
coach would never keep Fred Shero the 
player on his roster." 

What the Philadelphia roughhousers 
accomplish is a double intimidation. 
"They intimidate the opposition,” But- 
ton says, "and don't let the opposition 
intimidate any of their teammates.” 



Montreal’s Bowman agrees. "Besides 
that,” he says, "fighting disrupts a game 
pattern. For instance, one day we led the 
Flyers 2-0 and were in total control of the 
game when Bobby Clarke suddenly got 
into a scrap with Pierre Bouchard. Both 
benches emptied — Serge Savard even left 
the penalty box to get into it— and when 
it was over Savard was out of the game 
and we had lost our momentum. Before 
you knew it Philadelphia tied the game. 

“As a rule, the Flyers never fight when 
the game is in their favor. They didn’t 
fight in the last game of the finals, did 
they? They didn't have to fight. When 
you get the lead against them, you should 
just say, 'O.K., let's not start the circus,’ 
and try to avoid them.” What Bowman 
and other NHL coaches cannot under- 
stand is the reluctance of their own play- 
ers to fight Clarke and Rick MacLeish, 
the two best Philadelphia forwards. "The 
Flyer fighters always go after the best 
players on the opposition,” Bowman 
says, "and when a Schultz can take off 
an Orr or an Esposito, then it's a real 
big advantage for Philadelphia. Listen, 
if you're going to fight Philadelphia, you 
ought to take on Clarke and MacLeish 
and get them off the ice.” 

While Clarence Campbell seems to be 
aligned with the antifight faction, this is 
not exactly the case. What really both- 
ers Campbell is the game-delaying sweat- 
er pulling and the like, plus the exple- 
tives players shout at the officials. "I’m 
not concerned when two guys fight," 
Campbell says. "I'm only concerned 
when they won't stop fighting.” Camp- 
bell's ire was particularly aroused by the 
interminable sparring in the fifth game 
of the cup final. There were six main 
events and a dozen preliminary bouts, 
not to mention stick swinging, kneeing, 
butt-ending and spearing, all of which 
can be far more hazardous than a right 
cross to the jaw. 

“What happens in a game can be man- 
aged easily under our rules,” Campbell 
insists. “Unfortunately, where the sys- 
tem has broken down is in the enforce- 
ment of discipline. The authority invest- 
ed in the officials must be respected 
promptly. In the past this has not been 
the case, but I can assure you that it will 
be in the future." 

In an attempt to prevent the mass 
brawls that turn off sophisticated fans 
and delay games unnecessarily, the NHL 
soon will change some of its penalty rules 
governing fights. At present, when a 


Schultz refuses to leave the scene of a bat- 
tle or mouths at the referee, he is given 
only a 10-minute misconduct. While 
Schultz is barred for those 10 minutes, 
his team is not required to play short- 
handed. “What we must do,” Campbell 
says, “is change the thrust of the rules 
to adversely affect a team when it refus- 
es to follow them." So, next season when 
a Schultz refuses to go directly to the pen- 
alty box, he will be given a two-minute 
minor penalty, during which his team will 
be shorthanded, as well as a 10-minute 
misconduct. "Once a player starts to ar- 
gue with a referee, five of his teammates 
will start leading him to the penalty box,” 
Campbell predicts. "They don't mind 
misconducts, but they don't want to play 
shorthanded.” Even Philadelphia’s Allen 
agrees with Campbell’s thinking. “It can 
only help the game." he says. Campbell 
also intends to get a two-minute penalty 
on the books for anyone clearly provok- 
ing a fight, in addition to the standard 
five minutes for fighting. 

Scotty Morrison, the NHL's referee- 
in-chief, wants Campbell and the league 
governors to protect officials from ver- 
bal and physical abuse by stronger word- 
ing of the rules. "Too many players and 
team officials are saying too much pub- 
licly about the referees,” Morrison says. 
"After one Stanley Cup game a Phila- 
delphia player said he'd like to split open 
[Referee] Dave Newell’s head to see 
what’s inside. Isn’t that unbelievable? 
Yet they get away with it. As far as I am 
concerned, the 10-minute misconduct 
and the S50 fine as a deterrent to mouth- 
ing off to an official are of little value. 
The players laugh at the officials, believe 
me. But if they get a two-minute bench 
penalty, then it will all end immediately. 
Unfortunately, the referees are accepting 
more and more from the players these 
days. The constant jabbering must stop.” 

Campbell sympathizes with Morrison. 
“We're a very conservative organiza- 
tion,” he says. "No one has ever accused 
us of being an experimental group. How- 
ever, you must have drastic situations 
confronting you in order to make chang- 
es. Football changed its rules only after 
there was a groundswell of public opin- 
ion. Well, hockey has had that now. We 
cannot foster an attitude of indiscipline 
any longer, because it plants the seed for 
trouble. If the present state of on-ice in- 
discipline is maintained, we would have 
mob scenes every night. We don’t need 
that." (nd 
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STILL 

ALIVE 

AND 

KICKING 


Ralph Houk, once lord of Yankee 
Stadium, has exchanged his 
pinstripes for Tiger stripes, but 
umpires find his roar no less beastly 

by MARK KRAM 



F or the Major, there never was any 
place in the whole world like the sta- 
dium, the one called Yankee and the only 
one that had a peculiar feeling all its own. 
“You held your breath as you drove off 
the cloverleaf at the Major Deegan Ex- 
pressway," he recalls, “especially if you 
were young and a Yankee, and more es- 
pecially if you were young and the new 
Yankee manager.” It was a principality 
unto itself, filled with some of the most 
pampered human beings ever seen in 
sports, awash with mean little conceits 
and insufferable arrogance, but the Ma- 
jor now remembers only how big men 
cried when they were sent away, how it 
felt to be a Yankee in New York and a 
winner. 

As Ralph Houk talks, it is hard to draw 
a bead on him, sitting in his now-sparc 
little office under a picture of a ridicu- 
lous Tiger, an office that is still redo- 


lent of the salami sandwiches Billy Mar- 
tin used to bounce off the wall. Except 
for the package of Red Man chewing to- 
bacco (his coat of arms) on the desk in 
front of him, nothing else summons up 
the once-hard image of Houk of the Yan- 
kees, a man who was sort of a cross be- 
tween a hayseed Freud and a roadhouse 
mug. depending upon what set of furies 
he had to deal with at the moment. 

Last week as Houk of Detroit (it 
sounds odd) came off the road with his 
stumbling Tigers, one thing was certain: 
a uniform, a place and the people who 
work for you do make a difference. No- 
body in Detroit assigns divinity to him, 
or immunity, just because he was once 
the rock of the Yankees and made it big 
in a town where even a sluggard of a 
doorman thinks he is special. It's called 
the big-league complex, and New York- 
ers swallow it by the pound. No, out in 


Detroit the Major is just plain Ralph and 
you can forget about that New York jazz. 
Ralph Houk, the snarling war hero, the 
lady-killer, America in microcosm. 

All of that impressed the late Dan Top- 
ping, who owned the Yankees, and it is 
not lost on General Manager Jim Camp- 
bell of the Tigers. “He's a man’s man,” 
Campbell says, but to Houk’s credit he 
has never bought a nickel’s worth of it. 
The big city never turned Houk’s head 
for a moment, and he always worked 
close to the horns of reality. Socially he 
was invisible and if you did happen to 
see him he wasn’t looking up at some 
wing-flapping French waiter, he was lis- 
tening to the coarse babble of Toots 
Shor. Houk was simply a commuter in 
his personal life and as a manager he was 
not half of what a small band of hack 
big city propagandists said he was. He 
insisted then as now that genius and man- 
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aging arc not related. “There's nothing 
mysterious about managing.” he says. 
"How many moves can you make? Play- 
ers fire managers. If they believe in you, 
you don't have to do anything else.” He 
cackles (another of his trademarks) and 
then irrigates his wastebasket with a 
stream of tobacco juice. He does not have 
to say another word. It is clear why the 
Tigers picked Houk up when he left the 
Yankees, deeply frustrated over his in- 
ability to win in the last eight years. 

Three things have always been notice- 
able about Houk as a baseball man. He 
was positively one of the worst general 
managers ever to put on a tic. As a man- 
ager he could be as volatile as the wrong 
end of town on a Saturday night. And 
his players always seemed to have an ir- 
resistible urge to light candles at his feet. 
The third quality is why Jim Campbell 
covets Houk as if he were the Star of In- 
dia. Houk is expected to erase fear and 
loathing in Detroit, to bring a modicum 
of sanity to a club that crashed into emo- 
tional shards in the erratic hands of Billy 
Martin. 

"I remember a day in spring training 
of '73," says one fan. "Martin had sim- 
ply vanished from the Tiger camp after 
a row with Willie Horton. 1*11 never for- 
get Jim Campbell sitting in the stands 
moving his feet up and down like pis- 
tons and sucking on Rolaids by the box." 

Campbell's days of worry arc over 
now, for in Houk he has a baseball lifer, a 
man who subscribes to all the Biblical te- 
nets of the grand old game. He is as gray 
as a banker's 1 0-ycar-old suit, as charm- 
ing as a country loafer and, like so many 
third-string catchers who spent their ca- 
reers in fear of the road secretary hand- 
ing them a plane ticket to another town. 
Houk is exasperatingly patient. Above 
all he knows how to survive. "Any 
change for Ralph,” says one old critic, 
"is viewed by him as pushing the panic 
button." This approach fits perfectly 
with the instincts of the Tiger front office, 
a conservative organization that was 
aghast at the behavior of Martin even 
though he led the team to a division title. 

The players themselves are effusive 
about Houk, while barely mentioning 
Martin's name. Only Outfielder Jim Nor- 
thrup, who refused to be whipped by 
Martin, speaks candidly of the difference 
between the two managers. "Ralph is 
just a flat-out better manager than Billy 
all the way around," says Northrup. "He 
makes it easy for his players to play. He 


has made the game fun for us again.” 

Says A I Kalinc, "where has he been 
for 21 years?" Kaline seemed relieved 
when Houk asked him if he wanted to 
become the team's designated hitter this 
year, though one critic was outspoken 
about Houk's blasphemous move: "I do 
not like this man. I do not like him at 
all. He is taking from me — all of us in 
Detroit —one of the great joys of our life. 
You see, we don't have too much in De- 
troit one good theater, one London 
Chop House, one Windsor Tunnel and 
one rightficlder. He is taking our right- 
fielder away from us, and summer in the 
city may never be the same again." 

The fact is that Kaline, as well as a cou- 
ple of other Tigers, can barely make it 
to first base anymore. To many, the Ti- 
gers, stylistically and gcriatrically, are so 
old that one cannot help but think of go- 
ing out and getting them hot tea and 
shawls as they sit in the dugout, wincing 
at the raw spring winds in from the De- 
troit River. An exaggeration, says Houk. 
Even so, it seems doubtful the Tigers will 
win anything this year- they led the 
American League East in mid-May but 
are currently fifth. Yet, their well-tram- 
pled egos might shape up again, and it 
will be a happy club. That is what Houk 
specializes in these days. 

As for Houk himself, he is happy, too. 
He may now be managing in the murder 
capital of the U.S., but what was New 
York, a Shangri-la? Besides, Houk nev- 
er cares about towns. A baseball man 
takes his meals in his hotel room and 
pores over his esoteric charts and statis- 
tics far into the night. It is at the ball- 
yard where he is most comfortable, 
spraying tobacco juice all over creation, 
forever grabbing handfuls of pebbles in 
front of the dugout, occasionally walk- 
ing to the mound looking like a bag of 
old laundry and now and then — just for 
player uplift — circling an umpire like a 
demented water buffalo, as Houk did 
when he returned with his Tigers to New 
York several weeks ago. 

"I’ll tell ya," he says, “I don't miss 
New York at all. This is the best base- 
ball town in the country. Yankee Stadi- 
um with its memories, well, yes, I miss 
that, but this is a good town, a good place 
to be." snd 


Houk opens hostilities with a face-to-mask 
confrontation, then circles the Kissinger- 
type to nail his target on the blind side. 



GOLD TO IVORY, ASHES FOR TONY 

For sprinter Ivory Crockett, the unappreciated world-record holder, the California Relays brought victory and 
vindication, but celebrated mi/er Tony Waldrop was left with the bitter taste of defeat by PAT PUTNAM 


I n a few hours he would run his mile 
and lose, rather badly, and Tony Wal- 
drop. the quiet blond youngster who had 
come down out of the hills of North Car- 
olina to win nine straight sub-four-min- 
ute miles, was saying that if such a thing 
did happen he supposed a lot of people 
would be surprised, but he wouldn’t be 


among them. He laughed and said noth- 
ing that had happened to him lately had 
convinced him he was not mortal. “I en- 
joy winning,” he said, ’’but so do all of 
the people I’m racing against, and only 
one of us can enjoy it at a time.” And 
so, he relaxed. 

Not far away, in another wing of the 


motel on the outskirts of Modesto. Cal- 
if., Ivory Crockett, a sprinter who would 
run his 100 and win, paced his room and 
wondered what it would take to convince 
the world that he really was its fastest 
human. Two weeks earlier the little IBM 
marketing representative from Peoria, 
III. had run 100 yards in 9 seconds flat, 
something no man had ever done before: 
yet that world-record performance had 
been labeled a fluke. “A lot of people 
expect me to be blown out today," he 
said, the words pouring out in a rush, 
"but it’s not going to happen. I'm going 
to win because I have to win. And after 
today there are going to be a lot of be- 
lievers in Ivory Crockett.” And so, he 
paced his room. 

The suspect sprinter and the marvelous 
miler would have opposition. The orga- 
nizers of the California Relays had gone 
out of their way to load their races with 
a long ton of talent. "They didn’t forget 
anybody,” said Crockett, dryly. He 
would have to face Steve Williams, the 
9.1 sprinter from San Diego State; Reg- 
gie Jones, the 9.2 ace from Tennessee; 
Jones’ 9.3 teammate Jon Young; and 
such fine sprinters as Don Quarrie, Lar- 
ry Brown and Mark Lutz. 

"Who have I got?" asked Waldrop 
when he arrived in Modesto late Satur- 
day afternoon, only four hours before his 
race. He had spent Friday night at a mo- 
tel in San Jose, the hometown of his girl 
friend Terry Anderson, a miler, and they 
had driven the 60 miles to Modesto with 
a friend Saturday afternoon. 

"Well, for openers,” he was told, 
"there’s Hailu Ebba, the Ethiopian from 
Oregon State. He’s run 3:57.8. Then 
there’s Paul Cummings from Brigham 
Young. His best is 3:56.4. There’s Len 
Hilton, the AAU champion, and Wilson 
Waigwa. from Kenya and UTEP. And 
somebody said Daine Malan might skip 
the half mile to take a shot at you. 
They’ve all been under four.” 

Waldrop rolled his eyes upward. "I 
wish I hadn’t asked." 

The night before, while Waldrop was 
relaxing in San Jose, Crockett restlessly 
prowled the halls of the Modesto motel. 
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At ten o’clock he settled down long 
enough to have half a glass of beer in a 
dark and noisy cocktail lounge. He sat, 
but he was not still. His words came in 
staccato bursts. His hands fluttered with- 
out pause. And every now and then he 
would whiz his chair backward, jump 
up. sit down again and drum his feet 
on the floor. 

"Those sprinters are in a world of their 
own," said John Smith, the 440-yard 
world-record holder who is now a pro- 
fessional. "Everything they do is a sprint. 
Even their eyeballs are going 9 flat." 

Smith opened a newspaper to the 
sports section and handed it to Crockett, 
who read a few lines by candlelight and 
then slammed the paper to the floor. "I 
don't want to read that garbage," he 
snarled. He had set his 9-flat world record 
on May 1 1 at Knoxville, Tenn. The news- 
paper story implied that dockers in Ten- 
nessee could not be trusted, that Crock- 
ett, who is always quick out of the blocks, 
had probably jumped the gun and that, in 
any case, it was unlikely he would ever 
run 9 flat again. 

But then, the 5' 7", 145-pound Crock- 
ett has never really been appreciated. In 
1969, as a freshman at Southern Illinois, 
he beat John Carlos in the 1 00 in the Na- 
tional AAU championships, but they 
said Crockett won because Carlos had 
to run in Lane 8. Crockett won the AAU 
Nationals again in 1970, but they said 
that was because Carlos pulled up lame. 
When Crockett was clocked in 9.6 in the 
100 meters at the NCAA championships 
in 1972, the officials decided no one — at 
least not Crockett— could run that fast. 
The world record is 9.9 and the time 
was corrected to 9.9 but “wind-aided.” 
which meant it could not be sanctioned 
as a record. That technicality almost blew 
Crockett’s mind. 

"But I think the 9 flat has turned it all 
around for me," Crockett said in Mo- 
desto, a grin sprinting across his face. 
"Until then, no matter what I did I 
had never been invited nowhere. No- 
body ever invited me nowhere except to 
Drake and Kansas, and I’ll keep going 
there until I die. But now that I run the 
9, I get invited to Modesto and maybe 
to other places. Running that world rec- 
ord really felt good. The only other time 
I felt good was when I was 1 8 and beat 
Carlos in the AAUs. And 1 felt good 
when I got married.” 

A track shoe representative came by 
and asked, "What can I do for you?” 


"You can give me some golf shoes," 
Crockett said. 

"Golf shoes?” 

"Yeah, and some football shoes. I 
think I'm ready for pro football. There’s 
a guy in New Orleans who is smaller than 
me. He runs between guys’ legs. I've al- 
ways had two dreams: to play football 
and to sing. Everybody knows I can't 
sing." 

Crockett went to work for IBM last 
August and now for the first time can 
compete without financial worries. He 
was married in 1971, and the next few 
years were monetarily rough. 

“I was always concerned about my 


wife," Crockett said. “She hated it be- 
fore when I had to leave for meets be- 
cause she had nothing to do. Now we 
have a car, some nice clothing, money 
in the bank. Now she can enjoy life, 
and a lot of pressure is ofT me. 1 thank 
God now that He gave me a good job. 
1 feel so secure and relaxed now. And 
IBM, they hired me before I broke the 
world record. They had confidence in 
me. When I came to work after setting 
the world record they had a sign 18' 
long across the windows of the build- 
ing: IVORY CROCKETT WORKS HERE AND 

vve are proud. Wow! The chairman 
of the board congratulated me. Even 

continued 


Easygoing Waldrop's string of sub-four-minute races ended in a luster/ess fourth-place finish. 
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before that they thought I was super, 
that I was a good salesman. They al- 
ways remember that I am a person, that 
I am Ivory Crockett and not just a 
number.” 

At noon on Saturday, Steve Williams 
arrived from San Diego. The most re- 
cently deposed world’s fastest human 
quickly showed that he, too, remembers 
Ivory Crockett as a person. He was dis- 
gusted because many people were refus- 
ing to accept his rival’s world record as 
legitimate. 

"I feel sorry for him,” said Williams. 
"People don’t believe in him and they 
should. It’s sort of sad. People say to me, 
‘Hey, it’s a fluke.' And I say, ‘The man 
did the job, and he did it fairly.' I just 
have to go him one better.” 

Williams was not sure he was ready to 
go one better in Modesto. The previous 
week he had worked hard in a confer- 
ence meet and had come out of it with a 
slight muscle strain in his left thigh. He 
refused to talk about it. 

"My head’s together," he said. "I just 
hope my body is. Today I want a clear- 
cut win or loss. I don’t want any excus- 
es. Not from me. I don't like guys like 
Borzov, the Russian, who cop out after 
they get beat." 

The 100 went off at 6:32 on a broiling, 
muggy evening, three-quarters of an hour 
before the mile was to be run. Tom 
Moore, who was both meet director and 
starter, cast a suspicious eye at Crockett 
as the runners got into their blocks. 
Moore, who has the reputation of being 
the slowest gun in the West, said earlier 
that he would keep a very close watch 
on the new world-record holder. Later, 
he offered an apology of sorts for the re- 
mark. "I didn't mean to say he jumps 
the gun,” Moore said. "I just meant he 
is an excellent anticipator of when it 
goes off.” 

When it went off, Crockett burst away 
in a superb start. Ten yards out he had a 
two-yard lead on Williams and was still 
pulling away. But Williams, who never 
starts well, began to burn, and at the 80- 
yard mark he had come within a lash of 
the flying Crockett. And that was the way 
they hit the tape. Both were timed in 9.2 
on the dirt track. On a faster, Tartan sur- 
face they might have done 9 flat. 

A few yards past the tape Crockett, 
knowing he had won, leaped into the 
air, whirled and screamed, "Way to go! 
Tell that to the writers!” He said later 
he wished he hadn't done that. Some- 


body asked him if he thought his vic- 
tory was an upset. Crockett shook his 
head and sighed. “What's an upset? Ev- 
ery time Henry Aaron hits a home run, 
is that an upset?” 

Then it was time for the mile. In the 
stands Dave and Lee Cummings were 
ready. Their son. Paul Cummings, a 20- 
year-old junior at Brigham Young, had 
run his 3:56.4 early in the year but had 
done nothing that impressive since. 
"We’re hoping to sec Paul finish sec- 
ond,” said Cummings, a schoolteacher. 
"That other fellow is going to win, of 
course." 

When the other fellow, Waldrop, be- 
gan his final warmups he decided he did 
not like the way his legs felt. Nine straight 
sub-four-minute miles, including a 
world-indoor- record 3:55, are impres- 
sive, but they can be taxing, too. In his 
last race before Modesto, Waldrop, fight- 
ing a cold, ran a 3:59.8 that kept his string 
alive but left him exhausted. “I was real- 
ly glad to see the finish line," he said. 
"Usually I jog a mile and a half after a 
race, but I was too tired that day.” 

The mile began slowly, with Len Hil- 
ton taking the lead and Waldrop a few 
steps back in second place. "There won’t 
be any world record today," Hilton had 
predicted. "We don’t have a rabbit to 
take us through the first half in 1 :57. 1 
don’t see Waldrop leading from the front 
for a record, and I don’t see him doing it 
off a slow pace." 

Hilton led the field through a 61 .4 first 
quarter and the public-address announc- 
er urged the runners to step it up. Half- 
way through the second lap Cummings 
went to the front, with Ebba second, as 
Hilton and Waldrop dropped to third 
and fourth. 

Cummings took them through the half 
in 2:01.9. the three-quarters in 3:01 .8. Ev- 
eryone, including Cummings, was wait- 
ing for Waldrop to make his big move. 
"I made my move on the third lap,” Wal- 
drop said later, "but no one saw it. I 
didn’t go anywhere. When I reached 
down for my kick, there wasn’t any. My 
legs were sluggish. I run for fun but some- 
times 1 say to myself, ‘What are you 
doing out here?' This was one of those 
times.” 

The last lap was a duel between Cum- 
mings, who never gave up his lead and 
who was still wondering when Waldrop 
would come roaring past, and Ebba. 
Cummings finished strongly to win in 
3:57.7, with Ebba seven yards back in 


3:58.6. Well behind them was Hilton, 
who passed Waldrop in the last 10 yards 
to finish third in 4:04.6. Waldrop was 
fourth in 4:05. "I just didn’t have it,” 
Waldrop said. "I felt flat. I've felt like 
that before, so it doesn't bother me. May- 
be it will tomorrow when I wake up and 
realize what happened. Maybe I'll final- 
ly begin to feel pressure, because I know 
I'll have to come back next time." 

In the infield after the race, Cummings 
bent his thin body forward, placed a hand 
on each knee and sucked in deep drafts 
of warm steaming air. Sweat had plas- 
tered his black curly hair to his head. "I 
came here to win," he said finally, and 
then he smiled. "But that was just in the 
back of my head. I think Tony was down 
a little today. He’ll bounce right back.” 

Cummings’ father came out of the 
stands and walked across the grass, stop- 
ping silently, almost shyly, a few feet 
away from his son. A small boy was with 
him. After a while the father said to a re- 
porter, "This is Paul’s brother. He is one 
of 13 children." To Paul, he said: “You 
stunned a lot of people." 

"I stunned myself," said Paul. 

"You look a lot stronger this year,” 
his father said, “You don’t look as thin 
as before. Of course, we only see you ev- 
ery six months.” 

Cummings nodded and said he had put 
on a little weight. Then he told his fa- 
ther he would not be able to compete in 
the AAU championships in June because 
of a summer construction job he had in 
Green River, Utah. "It pays S6.25 an 
hour and I can't afford not to take it,” 
he explained. 

"Paul’s a good son," Dave Cummings 
said. "With 13 children I can't help him 
any. He has a full scholarship, but he 
works to pay his own way on everything 
else. He makes his own car payments." 
He turned back to his son. "You were 
real good, Paul. It was a five-hour drive 
here from home, but we just had to see 
you run. I was hoping you'd finish sec- 
ond, you know, to that other guy. You i 
sure surprised a lot of folks." 

Paul grinned. "Yeah, like me." 

His mother joined the small group. She 
hugged her son, then stepped back, stud- 
ied his face. "Oh, you’ve got a cold sore 
on your lip," she said. "Use Neosporin. 
That will clear it up.” 

"O.K., Mom." 

The father looked at his wife and 
smiled. "She's not much of a track fan,” 
he said. end 
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A kid is an athlete. Even the 
tiniest kid. Maybe he doesn't 
call his games basketball or 
football or tennis, but he goes 
at them hard all day long: 
running, jumping, climbing, 
tumbling around. 

That's why Converse makes 
P.F. Flyers. We're an athletic 
shoe manufacturer and we think 


a young athlete’s first shoe 
should be as athletic as he is. 

We know a kid needs the fit 
and support and feel of athletic 
shoes as much as bi g time 
athletes do. That's why he 
needs P.F.'s by Converse with 
exclusive Posture Foundation’ 
wedge and arch cushion to take 
all the hours of hard-driving 


exercise a kid puts in every day. 

P.F.'s alone won't make a 
champion. But they won’t 
unmake one. And that should 
be important to you. 

Get them off on the 
right shoes. 
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I have been cartooned and ridiculed for 
bringing the Olympic Games here,” 
said jaunty Jean Drapeau, the mayor of 
Montreal, “but now letters of apologies 
are beginning to arrive." He paused, 
shrugged and said, “I am accepting 
them, of course. Graciously.” 

The mayor was holding forth in the 
gold-draped and oak-paneled salon de la 
mairie in Montreal's old gray stone city 
hall. He was the model of European sua- 
vity, wearing a black pinstriped suit with 
vest, a fresh white shirt, a dark blue tie 
with many tiny white dots. The pink skin 
was aglow on his bald pate, his black eyes 
were quick as a Quebec chickadee's. He 
said, "Some people were greatly opposed 
to having the Olympic Games in Mon- 
treal. They feared a high price in taxes 
would result. They were afraid that the 
Games would cost so much in public 
monies. It was a natural enough reaction, 
we understood it, but it was, of course, 
wrong. We promised them that no pub- 
lic funds would be spent. We promised 


them that the Montreal Games would be 
wholly self-tinanced. We promised them 
that we would produce an Olympics to 
prove that small countries, even poor 
countries such as in Africa, might some- 
day play host to the Games. We prom- 
ised them that the Games in Montreal 
would be on a smaller scale, an event with 
charm." 

The mayor sighed. "Some people did 
not believe the promises. But we have al- 
ways said that there was no alternative 
to our promises. It was so with Expo ’67, 
when no one believed, and it was so when 
we built Jarry Park for the Expos base- 
ball team — all just as we promised. We 
simply will do the Olympics the way we 
have promised. We do not even try to 
think of other ideas. Ah, if we did, wc 
might find ways for us not to produce 
the Olympics as we have promised. Yes, 
yes, there have been skeptics, but now 
. . . now . . .” — the mayor raised his 
eyebrows — "now I think the people are 
beginning to see that we will succeed.” 


A lot of people far beyond the bor- 
ders of Canada are scrutinizing the de- 
veloping Games of M. Drapeau to see 
just what form the success may take. The 
hope is that somehow the promises of 
monsieur le maire will be kept, that the 
desperately grandiose spectacle that the 
Olympics have come to be will somehow 
end up reduced in size, refined in form 
and refreshed in spirit. As everyone 
knows, recent Games have become so 
financially costly and so socially traumat- 
ic that only the strongest and richest of 
nations dare hold them. Bids to host the 
Summer Games of 1980 have come from 
only two sources — the world's twin su- 
perpowers, Russia (for Moscow) and the 
U.S. (for Los Angeles). Of course, both 
Moscow and L.A. were gloriously one- 
upped for the 1976 Games by the lonely 
figure of Jean Drapeau, who appeared 
before the International Olympic Com- 
mittee in the spring of 1970 with tears in 
his eyes and holes in his pockets, declar- 
ing that the "history of Montreal’' was 
continued 


MONTREAL'S MOTTO: HAVE FUN 

With innovative plans to refresh 
the spirit of the Olympic Games, 
the city and its energetic mayor 
look ahead optimistically to 1976 

by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


baroque city hall rises behind bouncy 
Mayor Drapeau. Sale of special stamps 
(left) and coins will help finance the games. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY STEPHEN GREEN-ARMYTAGE 
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Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


King: 17 mg. "tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine. Extra Long: I8mg."tar."1.3mg. 
nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report (Aug. 73.) 


Smoothness you can taste 
from a filter you can test 


Break open the filter of a smoked and 
unsmoked Lark. Smell the difference. This easy 
sniff test proves Lark's famous filter really works. 
Two outer portions of the filter help reduce Tar" 
and Nicotine. Specially treated charcoal 
granules in the inner chamber smooth the taste 
to give you rich, mellow tobacco flavor 
in a way no other filter can 
That* why you can taste lark's smoothness, 
pack after pack. 


Test Lark yourself. 
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the only financial guarantee the IOC 
needed that a proper Canadian Olympics 
would indeed he produced between the 
dates of July )7and Aug. 1. 1976. Incon- 
trast to Drapcau's doughty act. the Rus- 
sians and the Americans had swaggered 
into town with platoons of hard-sell la- 
pel-grabbers and money guarantees up- 
wards of S40 million. The IOC's choice 
of Montreal was in part dictated by a re- 
luctance to take sides in the East-West 
political conflict. However, perhaps 
more important. Drapeau won out be- 
cause the IOC harbored the wistful hope 
that somehow its Games could be staged 
in a more modest, less expensive setting 
than some recent Olympiads. 

So four years have passed since Mon- 
treal was selected to produce its Olym- 
pics "on a human scale." How goes it? 
In a word: charmingly. 

The organizing committee is called in 
melodic French Le Comite Organisateur 
des Jeux de la XXle Olympiade Montre- 
al IV76 — COJO for short - and it is 
splendidly headquartered in a renovated 
Old World building, the former Palais de 
Justice, across a cobblestone courtyard 
from City Hall. The former palace is de- 
signed in elegant Parisian style, a good 
gray pile of stone gingerbread w ith white 
dome, clanking elevator cages of lacy 
wrought iron, marble stairways, magnif- 
icent high-arched ceilings in corridors 
and oflices. Just across the street lie the 
ancient byways of Old Montreal, lined 
with the finest French restaurants in 
North America. 

COJO's executive vice-president. Si- 
mon St-Pierre. 39, is a very Continental 
fellow, urbane but wry, cast rather in the 
image of Peter Sellers, and he said re- 
cently in summing up the Olympic sit- 
uation. "You know, we are beginning to 
have a good time now. We have gotten 
the personnel problems much improved 
and I would say things are going much 
belter " He paused, opened his brown 
eyes, cocked his head slightly. "When I 
say have a good time, I do not mean have 
fun . you understand." 

So far the work of COJO has dealt in 
large part with the not-so-happy matter 
of money. From the start the policy to- 
ward financial details, as enunciated by 
Jean Drapeau, has been quite clear: "1 
do not like to be specific if it can be avoid- 
ed. I have dealt only in large round num- 
bers. I say S250 million for the construc- 
tion of all the permanent installations. 


and I do not break it down. If I did say 
the rowing basin will cost X million dol- 
lars and then it turns out to cost more — 
can you imagine the lingers pointed, the 
criticisms? So we are not so specific. It is 
better." At one point a projected COJO 
budget was primed that purported to 
detail expected revenues totaling S367.6 
million. It listed such items as income 
from tickets, S9.5 million; from sale of 
stamps. S3. 5 million; from donations and 
subsidies, S42.6 million and from "mis- 
cellaneous," S298 million. This technique 
of genteel obfuscation has caused some 
dissension in Montreal. John Robertson, 
an occasionally angry though more of- 
ten whimsical columnist for The Mon- 
treal Star, said of COJO's operation: 
"Sometimes I think it's a ship of fools 
run by Captain Kangaroo and Walter 
Mitly. They won't tell anyone anything. 
Water is the price of fine wine, but the 
Olympics cost nothing at all. These guys 
operate like the politicians of Paris: have 
some wine, have some conversation, 
things run themselves, open another bot- 
tle of wine, everyone bring a brick, and — 
there! — we’ve built a stadium. We don't 
know what the stadium is going to cost, 
we don't know what the Olympic Village 
is going to cost. 

"I don't know why there is such se- 
crecy. If you talk about the real cost of 
this Olympics, I’d say maybe SI billion 
if you counted the subway extensions. 
But who really knows? My guess is no 
one really knows, no one at all. On the 
other hand I, like almost everyone else 
here, have an incredible sense of inevi- 
tability about all of it. Drapeau will bring 
it off somehow, and I doubt whether we 
ever will know what it's costing. And 
maybe we won't even care. That's the 
way it is with Drapcau's dream." 

One figure readily offered by everyone 
in authority is S3 10 million, which is 
COJO's current projected total expendi- 
ture for the Games, including a bizarre 
but beautiful 70.000-seat stadium, a 
7,500-scat velodrome, a rowing basin, 
staff salaries, security, etc., etc. The fig- 
ure does not include any "infrastruc- 
ture" projects, such as the new subway 
line and stations and better roadways 
leading to the main Olympic site. As it 
stands the total is only a little more than 
half what the Munich Olympics cost. 
How realistic is S3 10 million? Simon St- 
Pierrc raised his eyebrows and said, "It 
is very realistic, believe me. We have fig- 


ured in the inflation and the cushions we 
will need for increasing costs, It is all 
there, yes. The velodrome, for example: 
it seems now the cost is about S22 mil- 
lion. That was very surprisingly high, 
about 120', above our expectations. But 
it is no problem at this point. It is no 
problem. We have figured it in our to- 
tals. We are confident we are right." 

So far there have been no bids let for 
building either the stadium or the Olym- 
pic Village. The major Olympic site in 
Parc Maisonneuve. in a middle-class res- 
idential section of Montreal's Fast End. 
will eventually be a rather startling com- 
plex of sports structures. Already there 
are — and have been for years two gym- 
nasium-auditoriums and a swimming 
pool. Rising steadily as construction 
crews work 24 hours a day is the velo- 
drome. an exciting structure of skeleton 
arches that soon will be roofed and sealed 
to look a little like a flying saucer just 
landed. Next to the velodrome there is 
currently a monumental hole in the 
ground, earliest preparation for the mas- 
sive stadium complex — actually a com- 
bination of three structures. The plans 
call for, first, a giant skyscraping "mast." 
a building 50 stories high containing 16 
floors of training facilities for everything 
from judo to fencing to gymnastics to 
weight lifting — plus two floors for "pan- 
orama viewing" restaurants at the top. 
At the base of the mast is a large swim- 
ming center with two 50-meter compe- 
tition pools, a diving pool and space for 
9.000 Olympic spectators. 

Then there is the stadium itself, a huge 
oval doughnut with a roof curving over 
the seats, a soccer-size field surrounded 
by a 400-meter Tartan track. In case of 
bad weather a membrane umbrella can 
be unfurled from storage space in the 
mast to shelter the playing area and pro- 
vide a scaled-off climate both dry and 
toasty warm. 

The mayor will not say what the sta- 
dium may cost, only that "It will open 
by January 1976 because we must have 
rehearsals with crowds well before the 
Games so that we will know how 100.000 
people in the complex can be handled, 
and wc must prac.ticc using the roof." 

As for the Olympic Village to house 
some 8.000 athletes and 4,000 officials, 
it will be built — somehow — on a large 
section of a golf course near Parc Mai- 
sonneuve. About the only definite infor- 
mation available now is that there will 
continued 
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water coolers, you maybe surprised 
at how quickly Oasis can deliver. 
The reason? It’s likely we’ve qot a 
distributor near you (see therellow 
Pages). We keep a lot of coolers in 
stock ... in a lot of different styles. 
Result? You don’t have to stand and 
wait, while we rush to fabricate. 

OASIS 

The word for water coolers. 

OASIS X Ebco Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 43213 . . 



'it will work, always, 
or we will fix it free! 




be a tunnel leading out of the village so 
athletes can get to the stadium and sw im- 
ming venues without mingling with the 
crowds. But at this time not even a pen- 
cil sketch of the village exists. The mayor 
himself has no clear idea what form it 
will take. It is likely, however, that it will 
be built at least partially of temporary 
structures, a welcome departure from the 
expensive white elephant apartment 
complexes that have housed Olympians 
in recent Games. "There arc all sorts of 
possibilities," said the mayor. "We hope 
private developers will build the village, 
and we have three or four who arc se- 
rious. Some of it may be temporary. I 
don't know 1 how much, but perhaps a 
manufacturer of mobile homes or some 
other temporary habitat w ill come in and 
do it for the advertising value. Olympic 
athletes are not Boy Scouts, and we do 
not expect to put them in tents. They 
must be coddled, you know, and we must 
be certain that the atmosphere does not 
damage their muscles or their spirits. We 
arc considering many ideas for satisfac- 
tory temporary structures even now." 

However vague the village may be. it 
is alive in the mind of Yvan Dubois. 
COJO's direct cur general of the Village 
Olympique. He is a generously padded 
fellow with a gentle, jolly mien: lie wears 
a gold knuckle-duster of a ring made of 
Montreal's Olympic symbol with a 
gleaming diamond set in the center. Du- 
bois said he was not at all concerned 
about the lack of hard information about 
the village design. "It will be ready. I am 
certain." he said. “25', by the end of 
February 1976. 25' , in March 1976. 25' , 
in April 1976. 25' , in May 1976. I really 
believe we w ill be well satisfied. I am more 
interested now in the morale and the spir- 
it among the athletes in the village. We 
want them to be happy, to have fun. to 
be at peace and enjoy the Olympics. 
These are jennies, not business, you know . 
1 have many ideas I would like to incor- 
porate to make them happy here. I would 
like to arrange that each athlete can make 
a three-minute phone call home — free 
while he is in Montreal. We arc working 
to give the athletes special vacation tours 
through Quebec and Canada after the 
Games are over at very low rates so 
they can have fun. We arc going to have 
21 television rooms one for each sport 
in the Games and each will have two 
sets, the tirsl showing live what is hap- 
pening that day at the venue of that sport. 



Johnny Rutherford wins the 
Indy " 500 " with Valvoline. 


This year at Indy, Valvoline Rac- 
ing Oil went all the way with the win- 
ner — from the first practice lap to the 
winner’s circle. For some very good 
reasons. 

Valvoline is one motor oil that will 
stand up to the punishment. Of speeds 
of over 200 miles an hour — at close 
to 10,000 rpm’s. Of mile after mile ot 
piston-pounding pressure. Of oil tem- 
peratures three times greater than in 
passenger cars. 

This year, 28 out of the 33 starters 


ran on Valvoline. For the sixth year in 
a row, Indy drivers made it the No. 1 
choice for their cars. 

Make Valvoline the No. 1 choice 
for your car, too. 

Valvoline 

The motor oil 
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One Scent. 

Why have one scent fighting 
another? When you use our 
After Shave, complement it with 
| our Deodorant Stick, It's full of 
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Leather scent. 
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the other showing continuous video-tape 
playbacks of the performances the day 
before so athletes can come in and watch 
themselves perform. I want to arrange a 
really happy corn-on-the-cob party for 
athletes after the closing ceremonies. I do 
not want barriers between the men's and 
w omen's dormitories in the Olympic Vil- 
lage— they should be able to mingle, to 
be together, to love and have fun. This 
is the 1970s.” 

Duhois waved his plump hands and his 
diamond Hashed as he said, "Oh. I want 
this to be a human village, full of good 
spirit and fun. And that won't depend 
on how the buildings are built, will it?" 

However joyful M. Dubois' dancing 
visions of the athletes' village, perhaps 
the most delightfully romantic of all the 
Olympic ideas in Montreal is that of the 
"Hoating village" for the anticipated 
3.500-plus members of the press. Michel 
Labrossc, director of press services, has 
begun to complete transactions that will 
bring eight or 10 luxury ocean liners up 
the St. Lawrence River to the harbor in 
Montreal and moor them at docks near 
the Expo *67 site. "At first it sounds per- 
haps like a crazy nothing idea." said La- 
brossc. "Then you realize that on a ship 
you find all the facilities of a hotel — 
phones in the rooms, bars, all-night room 
service, even three or four swimming 
pools, saunas, movie theaters, game 
rooms. It could be very pleasant, we 
think." 

Another original — and romantic- 
idea that the dream Olympiad of Dra- 
peau has generated is that of funding the 
Games with little tax money involved. 
There will be some tax money spent — 
such as S50 million in federal money for 
new Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion TV equipment, millions more for 
"infrastructure" in Montreal, more for 
security forces that may include the 
army, the U.S. FBI and CIA, Interpol 
and the Royal Mounted Police. It is pos- 
sible that the city of Montreal, the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the federal govern- 
ment will have to jointly underwrite the 
Olympic Village under existing housing 
agreements. And, so far. no one has fig- 
ured out the dollar value of the taxpayers' 
land in Parc Maisonneuve that has been 
donated to the Olympic cause. Jean Dra- 
peau’s Games will not go on without at 
least a little tapping of the public coffers. 

Yet the great bulk of the required mon- 
ey will be raised outside government. 
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And it is here that the Montreal Olym- 
pics may be breaking new ground of ut- 
most significance to the future of the 
Games. Surprisingly, the seemingly enor- 
mous fees for the right to televise the 
Games are only drops in a vast bucket. 
ARC Sports agreed to pay $25 million, 
an Olympic record, for North American 
TV rights, and, based on wishful think- 
ing, a similar amount is anticipated for 
other foreign rights. Yet. from a poten- 
tial $50 million or so.COJO will net only 
about $3 million, for it must give half to 
Canadian Broadcasting for production 
costs, 40' , of the rest to the IOC and sub- 
stantial amounts to an agent. So, in fact, 
the vaunted TV treasure chest contrib- 
utes less than I', of the S3 10 million 
COJO needs to break even. 

Thus we turn to "miscellaneous." 
Numismatists of the world, stand by. for 
the vast bulk of the money $250 mil- 
lion. no less — is to be raised through the 
sale of coins minted especially b> the Ca- 
nadian government for the Olympics. 
Simon S(- Pierre said, "VV/iat is so sur- 
prising? It is a major new way of raising 
money, that is true, but Munich raised 
something like $213 million when Ger- 
many issued new coins for the Olympics. 
What is so surprising?" 

Money from such special coins is made 
on "xor ereignafie.” the income generated 
over and above the cost of producing 
them, J. Neil Asselin, the director gen- 
eral of marketing for COJO, said, "We 
have a total of 28 different coins, and we 
will issue them seven different times in 
all. at six-month intervals, They are coins 
of the realm in Canada, $5 and $10 sil- 
ver pieces. The first issue sold out almost 
immediately: 50' , in Canada. 25' , in the 
U.S., 15',' in Europe. 10' , in the rest of 
the world. Many buyers are professional 
coin collectors, but most purchases are 
made by average people simply interested 
in a souvenir or in some kind of heir- 
loom for their children." 

Despite the encouraging response to 
the first issue, COJO still could fall short 
of anticipated income from the coins, for 
their success is tied to the sometimes 
wildly fluctuating price of silver. Asselin 
said. "We have three-fourths of an ounce 
of pure silver in the $5 piece and I Vi ounc- 
es in the $10 piece, and we have people 
on both sides of the ocean doing noth- 
ing full-time but watching the price of 
silver. If it goes up, we may have to raise 
the price of coins above their face value. 

continued 
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86 Proof 


Lauder’s is keeping 
company with some big 
names these days. It’s the 
good honest Scotch at a 
good honest Scotch dollar 
price. You can buy Lauder's 
for a song. 
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Hear Johnny Mathis on his Columbia Records Album I'm Coming Home." 3 


INDIANA 
THIS TIME IT’S 
AGAIN IT’S 

And the next five cars also finished on Goodyear tires. 



POLIS’74 

RUTHERFORD 

GOODYEAR 


They drove 200 grueling laps in 
jne of the smoothest, safest races in 
the track’s history. 

And when it was over, the racing 
vorld had a new king. 

Johnny Rutherford, who charged 
rom 25th starting position in his 
vlcLaren car to win with an average 
;peed of over 158 miles per hour on 
Goodyear racing tires. 

Behind Rutherford, in second 


place, Bobby Unser. 

Followed by Billy Vukovich, third. 

Gordon Johncock, fourth. 

David Hobbs, fifth. 

And Jim McElreath sixth. 

All on Goodyear racing tires. 

In the past two years alone, twice 
as many major races were won on 
Goodyear tires as all others combined. 

We gain a lot from our experience 
on the track. 


Over the last ten years, 
Goodyear’s involvement in racing has 
led to eleven major tire developments 
for the street. 

Another reason why more 
people ride on Goodyear tires than 
on any other kind. 

winners go 

good/year 
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I Can Make You a Better 

TENNIS PLAYER! 


Are you frustrated with poor prog- 
ress in your tennis game ? Is there 
someone, or even a number of 
people who beat you regularly — 
though you know that you're a 
better athlete or better equipped 
in some way to win? Do you feel 
at times as if everything in your 
game is falling into place, only to 
go out another time and find that 
you're right back at ground zero 
again ? 

I'm here to tell you that you can 
achieve a breakthrough in your 
game. You can measurably step up 
your performance. You can be- 
come a hitter, recognized as such 
by everyone in your group or at 
your club. You can become the chib 
champion, participate in citywide, 
regional, even national tourna- 
ments; and I don't care if you feel 
that you are currently inept, even 
a rank beginner. 

The reason I say what I've said 
above is because I've had the same 
questions about my own game. Al- 
though I had played as a young- 
ster. I did not pick up the game as 
an adult until I was close to thirty. 
I flubbed around for several years, 
but not until I was thirty-five did 
I begin to play competitively. And, 
I was forty-five before I was really 
playing well . . . well enough to en- 
ter three National Senior Men's 
Championships and, in the same 
year, win the Men's Champion- 
ship (not the Senior's, but the 
Men's) of three tennis clubs in 
Cincinnati. 

How did I do this? I did it with 
what I've grown to call THK 
MAGIC PLUS, THK KEY TO BE- 
ING A HITTER IN TENNIS. 
There are mental and physical ele- 
ments to the game of tennis which 
are controlling your ability to 
grow and prosper at the game. 
These are not mystic elements 
that you must get from tran- 
scendental meditation, they are 
simple concepts that I have set 


down in an orderly and simply 
worded 40-page book. Everyone 
can understand these concepts in 
one reading. Everyone can apply 
the knowledge gained immediately 
— and I guarantee that every 
buyer of this book will see imme- 
diate positive results or I will re- 
turn the purchase price with no 
questions asked. I'm so certain 
that THE MAGIC PLUS will be 
so clear to you. will make such 
sense to you, and will be so appli- 
cable by you to make your hitting 
ability grow, that I put this money 
back guarantee on this offer, if 
you don't see progress in your abil- 
ity to hit the tennis ball by using 
the simple techniques of THE 
MAGIC PLUS, I will return your 
money just send me back the 
book, I'll send you back your 
money. 

You might also be asking yourself, 
"How can this guy be asking 
$10.00 for a 40-page book?" It is 
true that the book is costing me 
less than a dollar to print and less 
than five dollars to advertise and 
mail to you — so I expect to make 
$5.00 or more on each copy 1 sell. 
However, let me ask this question 
if THE MAGIC PLUS can, in 
fact, open the door for you to be- 
come a real hitter in tennis, how 
does its $10 cost compare to $20 
shoes, $15 strings. $30 to $50 
racket. $15 shirts and shorts, etc? 
You regularly spend a lot more for 
equipment and court time, and yet 
the basic information in THE 
MAGIC PLUS is much more val- 
uable to you in becoming a hitter, 
a winner'. 

Use the easy certificate below. 
Send in your $10 today, and I will 
get your copy of THE MAGIC 
PLUS in the return mail to you. 
Learn the key to being a hitter in 
tennis that all of the pros know 
i that's what makes them such hit- 
ters) and you can make immediate 
progress toward your goal of 
being a hitter, a winner! 

©Copy righted, May, 1974, Hart. Inc 


Send to: Mark Strong, 1100 4th & Walnut Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
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Thai might hurt the response, but I don’t 
really know. No one knows." COJO also 
is issuing a number of special Olympic 
stamps, but philatelists are more conser- 
vative than numismatists, and the bud- 
get calls for a mere SI0 million in rev- 
enue from stamp sales. 

After the coins the biggest producer of 
revenue is the Loterie Olympique , a C'an- 
ada-wide sweepstakes lottery that show- 
ers SI million on one gratified ticket 
buyer every few months, Originally 
COJO budgeted $30 million income from 
the lottery. Astonishingly, the lirst one, 
held in February, generated nearly SI3 
million, and plans call for at least six 
more lotteries before the Olympics, and 
perhaps as many as eight. 

And one more area in which COJO 
may reap more than it originally hoped 
for is the hard-sell field of marketing 
Montreal's 1 976 Olympic Games symbol 
to commercial concerns. Asselin* said, 
“We had anticipated S6.5 million from 
this, but it will be much more perhaps 
SI5 million. The money comes from sell- 
ing the right to use the symbol. Coca- 
Cola, for example, will be the official 
Olympic soft-drink dispenser, and we are 
talking with such firms as Kodak, Xe- 
rox, Longines, Molson's brewery. This 
is a new program, and we are optimistic 
about it."" 

Indeed, optimism is the official Olym- 
pian attitude in Montreal for the moment 
even though enormous amounts of work 
and money arc still required to make Jean 
Drapcau's dream come true. Some have 
even remarked on the striking physical 
resemblance between Drapcau and Bar- 
on Pierre de Coubcrtin, who founded the 
modern Games. The similarity was nev- 
er more apparent than on one recent day 
when Drapcau drew himself up in his el- 
egant reception chamber and said, "The 
Olympics have had their violence and 
their shocking affairs, it is true. But the 
fact that we are so shocked by what hap- 
pens at the Olympics only confirms the 
true peacefulness of the Games. We have 
air crashes and wars and murders around 
us always, and we accept them without 
remark, as merely part of our every day 
world. When something bad happens at 
the Olympics we arc shocked, trauma- 
tized. because it is so different from the 
gentle, humanistic, true meaning of the 
Olympics. But in Montreal we will make 
the Games of human size again, don’t 
worry." end 


‘ Lori 1 1 ard 1974 
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MEN 

Hollywood crawls with ex-athletes, would-be athletes and 
athlete-worshippers. Americans love sports. So where in 
the world of make-believe are the good sports movies? 

by EDWIN SHRAKE 


EXTERIOR — FOOTBALL FIELD— DAY 

A movie crew is about to film an action 
sequence of a football game. Reflectors 
and microphones are arranged. A Pan- 
avision camera is set up to shoot over 
the center into the face of the quarter- 
hack. One hundred and fifty extras have 
been placed to make the otherwise emp- 
ty stadium seem full. The star, wearing 
pads and jersey No. 10. is drinking cof- 
fee from a paper cup and thoughtfully 
stroking his Lhasa Apso as he listens to 
the director. 

Director: All right. Cecil, this is the deal 
You're the quarterback, remember? The 
leader, the stud. Men would follow you 
into hell. O.K.? It’s fourth and 10. down 


0 



by six. but you got the soul to pull it off. 
baby, never mind the broken ribs, never 
mind that you feel alienated from a so- 
ciety that is exploiting your body and has 
cost you your innocence. 

Cecil: I don’t understand my motivation 
for this. Fourth and 10. you boot. 

Director: It’s the final minute. Cecil. All 
the little orphan kids in front of their 
TVs. they yearn to believe in heroes, and 
you know that’s what America really 
needs, and you hate the people w ho use 
heroes as a commodity like corned beef. 
You’re doing it for your w ife Margie, in 
surgery from the suicide attempt, for 
Coach Thornton, who's being fired with 
no pension or profit sharing, for your 
buddies you've suffered with in the blue 
and gold, for SI 35.000 a year in salary 
and a lot of broads Margie don't know 
about besides Sue Anne the owner's 
daughter and Dixie from the airport cof- 
fee shop. 

Cecil: Shouldn't I have dirt on my face 
for the close-up? 

Director: Hey. Doris, pul an authentic- 
looking smudge on Cecil's chin. Beau- 
tiful! Now, Cecil, you stand right here 
and hold your hands like Rudy showed 
you. and when this man gives you the 
ball you run back there to that mark and 
throw a pass this direction. Aim at the 
flag we stuck in the ground. Got it. Cece? 

Cecil: Who’s going to catch the ball? 

Director: The ball goes out of the shot. 

Cecil: It's very important to my concept 
of the scene to know who is supposed to 
catch the ball. 

Director: Alice, honey, drop that script 
a minute and catch the ball, will you? 
That’s a sweetheart. It won’t sting. I 
promise. 

With the traditional clacking of the 
board and cries for silence and then for 
action, Cecil scowls heroically, shouts his 
snap count, accepts the ball from center, 
trots briskly back to his mark, hops away 
from a deliberately falling lineman and 
whips his arm forward in the motion of 
a debutante strikingat a badminton bird. 
The extras cheer. 


Director: Cut! Dynamite, Cecil. Just 
terrific is all. Not hurt, are you. baby? 

Cecil: She should have had it. I mean, a 
real player would have caught it. All she 
had to do was bend over a little. 

Director: Places, everybody, we'll run it 
again. This time, Cece. do try to make 
the ball twirl round and round instead 
of over and over. Fingers on the laces, 
baby, remember? 

INTERIOR — HOLLYWOOD 
RESTA l R ANT— NIC HT 

In an upstairs room a party is being held 
to celebrate a producer's birthday. Mu- 
sicians in the orchestra are wearing um- 
pires' uniforms rented from Western 
Costume. Tables are labeled "dugout.” 
“pitcher's mound.’’ "first base’’ and so 
forth. Baseballs are used as place cards. 
Popcorn, hot dogs and beer are being 
served by waiters in aprons and paper 
caps. The producer discovers a gift on 
his table. He unwraps the package, and 
his eyes cloud up with emotion. The gift 
is an autographed photo of Hank Aaron 
of the Atlanta Braves. The producer 
reads the inscription aloud in a husky 
voice. 

Producer: My 81 5th home run w ill be for 
you. . . . 

At another table, someone laughs. I he 
producer's head jerks up. His eyes hard- 
en again into their normal pawnbroker's 
gaze. 

Producer: All right, you guys who real- 
ly signed this? 

A few years ago a friend and I wrote the 
original screenplay for a rodeo mov ie of 
which a somewhat altered version turned 
out to be a film titled J.W. Coop. Larry 
Mahan, the world-champion cowboy, 
played a part in it. Later 1 asked Mahan 
what he thought of the movie, and he 
said, "It was a phony." I thought so. too, 
and was puzzled as to why this should 
have happened, since the reality of ro- 
deo life is easy to get at. Until I saw the 
movie, I hadn't understood fully what the 
producer-director-star meant when he 
said. "I don't have to stick to the truth, 
this is cinema." 

They have been trying for half a een- 
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tury to make a good, or even successful, 
motion picture with sport as a theme, or 
at least as a background for what the 
characters arc doing on the screen. They 
have hit a few singles and a rare double 
or two, but mostly they have popped up 
or struck out. Sports films, as a rule, have 
been winners neither as art nor as 
commerce. 

Given America's preoccupation with 
sports, why should this be so? Is it the 
problem of deciding where sport leaves 
off and real life begins? Does this, in fact, 
ever happen in the Hollywood mind? Of 
course, audiences have insufficient appre- 
ciation of how remarkable it is that a 
good movie ever gets made on any sub- 
ject, much less one with the built-in 
dramatic limitations of sport. But 
that is Hollywood's problem, not the 
audiences’. 

It is fairly easy to explain why some 
sports teams and individual athletes ap- 
peal to people. They are colorful; they 
offer exciting action and fuel for a rich 
fantasy life; they are winners; they reach 
their fans at a crucial age and keep them 
for a long time. The situation with mov- 
ies is far more difficult to understand. 
Nobody knows why people respond to 
some movies and shun others, and Hol- 
lywood in consequence functions by 
guesswork. 

Still, if the essential phoniness of mov- 
iemaking is what cripples sports films it 
ought to cripple cops-and-robbers mov- 
ies, too, and often does not — at the box 
office, anyhow. That could be because far 
more people have intimate knowledge of 
sports on some level or other than they 
do of violent crime and thus are more 
willing to accept a Hollywood view of a 
gangster than a Hollywood idea of what 
a quarterback is. But if you fling a ten- 
nis ball down Sunset Boulevard it will 
more than likely bounce off a sports 
freak — a sports freak who is also an ac- 
tor, writer, director, producer, camera- 
man or movie technician — so it seems it 
should not be all that difficult for Hol- 
lywood to come up with a sports film that 
is a real fake instead of a fake fake. But 
a film that begins with the best intentions 
and honest talent can quickly turn into 
banana pudding under the constant stir- 
ring of too many chefs. Even if it starts 
with the advantage of a truly dramatic 
story, which seldom happens, a sports 
film is in special jeopardy for a number 
of reasons, not the least of which are ill- 
applied imagination and the fact that 
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there are very few actors who can throw 
a fastball low and outside and not many 
more athletes who can act. 

They don't stop trying. “This place is 
a dream factory," says Producer Pervis 
Atkins, w ho used to be called Afterburn- 
er when he was a star halfback at New 
Mexico State and later played for the Los 
Angeles Rams. “Producers, directors 
and writers are always gathering mate- 
rial. They can empathize with a football 
player in action. A 70-yard run is a ma- 
jor feat, you must understand. A 70-yard 
run is bigger than life, like what you see 
on the screen. But there’s something very 
elusive about transferring the meaning of 
(hat feat onto film. 

“I'd like to make a sports film, but I 
don't know how to do it,’’ Atkins says. 
“Pro football, for example, is so com- 
plex that the spectators don’t understand 
it. They don’t appreciate the drama of 
the guys sitting on the bench, waiting. 
You can get so involved in making a foot- 


ball movie that you neglect to tell a story. 
You need drama off the field to sustain 
your film." 

It used to be that it was enough of a 
story for the star pitcher to get kid- 
napped or the quarterback to be kicked 
out of West Point unjustly, only to be 
reinstated in time to win the Navy game. 
These stories depended on the star over- 
coming an obstacle and then making 
the big play. Later attempts to put dra- 
ma into sports films called for the hero 
to perform while dying from a lingering 
disease, or going blind, or getting his 
leg cut off (racing drivers went berserk 
and smashed themselves and a lot of 
fancy machinery trying to prove they 
had heart). The next phase had anti- 
heroes ‘coming along to show up big- 
time sport as a mess of cynical creeps 
to whom winning was all that mattered. 
With an occasional exception, the pub- 
lic has rejected these films, and critics 
have jabbed them unconscious with their 


tiny fists. But even when a sports movie 
has been believably done — as was Down- 
hill Racer , the Robert Redford skiing 
film — people have not lined up to see it 
as they have to watch the same star 
play a feeble Hollywood writer in love 
with a Communist with a big nose. 

It is Hollywood doctrine that sports 
films do not make money. (Neither do 
most other movies, if you are going to 
take seriously the formula film people 
toss around, according to which a mov- 
ie must earn 2 '/i or three times its pro- 
duction cost before it ““makes money.") 
But what is sport? Is marathon dancing 
less a sport than heel-and-toe walking? 
How about stunt flying? How about Son- 
ja Henie, Esther Williams, Buster 
Crabbe? Surely much of what Tarzan 
did was ““an athletic activity requiring 
skill or physical prowess." but you would 
be thought peculiar if you called Tar- 
zan a sports hero. A sports hero is en- 
gaged in competition with his peers. 
Maybe there are so many of them en- 
gaged in real competition with their 
peers, live and in color on TV, that peo- 
ple do not have an overwhelming inter- 
est in seeing them do something that has 
been invented for the screen. 

"I don’t buy that." says Producer 
Stanley Schneider. It is fortunate he 
doesn't, because Schneider will be pro- 
ducing the movie version of North Dal- 
las Forty , Pete Gent's novel about pro- 
fessional football. "Despite what you 
hear, some sports films have done well," 
says Schneider. "The filmmaker must 
find what it is in the subject or charac- 
ters in athletics that reaches a chemistry 
with the public. This Sporting Life is the 
finest film I ever saw dealing w ith sports. 
It has the grit and reality of the whole 
atmosphere, the life-styles, the pressures. 
It has human beings in it. It transcends 
the sports movie." 

Movie audiences are now about equal- 
ly divided between the sexes and among 
age groups, while sports-TV audiences 
are older and heavily male. But a solid 
dramatic story should attract everyone, 
even if the only sport involved is a fake 
priest threshing it out with a fake devil. 
Perhaps the audience is merely out there 
waiting, if not exactly clamoring, for the 
kind of sports stoiy it can identify with. 

“It is very hard to think of a dra- 
matic situation that can be brought into 
focus in a short time and can be made 
to seem real and still involve sports," 
says Bill Goldman, author and screen- 


writer ( [hitch Cassidy And The Sundance 
Fid). "In terms of a story or a play, 
sports are not dramatic. Novels can 
sprawl, but a movie has to cover its 
ground in 90 minutes or so. 

"You could take a story of, say, a 
black ghetto kid who becomes a bas- 
ketball player and dramatize the pres- 
sures he’s under for a big game, or you 
could do a tennis film about a crucial 
match. The problem is, who's going to 
do the action sequences? Actors look 
ridiculous as athletes. When Stacy Reach 
got into the ring in Fat City , reality 
went out the window . Brian s Song was 
a success as a love story without much 
football in it, and there would have been 
no story if Brian Piccolo hadn't got can- 
cer. I remember Kirk Douglas as being 
good in Champion, but that was less 
about boxing than about a sorry way 
of life. The same thing is true about Rich- 
ard Harris and rugby in This Sporting 
Life. The two best sports films I ever 
saw were Downhill Racer and The Hus- 
tler. Robert Redford loves skiing and 
knows what it's about, and it was ev- 
ident in the movie. In The Hustler, two 
men are opposing each other: you know 
who they are and what they want and 
what their skills are. You can encompass 
it. But it's hard to bring drama to a 
sports film without making it unbearably 
phony." 

What Goldman calls "the Tony Per- 
kins syndrome" has wrecked a number 
of sports films. If an actor playing Jim 
Picrsall in Fear Strikes Out, as Perkins 
did. cannot throw the ball from the out- 
field to second base, the audience is not 
going to stay around to see if there is a 
story or not. Chuck Connors, himself a 
former big-league baseball player, recalls 
that 7 he Pride of the Yankees was ruined 
for him when he saw that Gary Cooper 
didn't know how to wear a uniform. 
"You can tell when a guy is faking it," 
says Connors. 

Some sports films have been faked very 
well. In addition to Redford's honestly 
competent performance. Downhill Racer 
has the benefit of photography that gives 
an extraordinary sensation of tension 
and speed. The Last American Hero, an 
excellent film that has been little no- 
ticed for the usual inexplicable reasons, 
includes dazzling shots of stock-car driv- 
ing. Bang the Drum Slowly , last year's 
film with a baseball background, docs 
use stylized action sequences, but Di- 
rector John Hancock courted the feel- 


ing of authenticity on the field so faith- 
fully that he never set his audience 
howling w ith laughter as Robert de Niro 
slowly expired. 

"We used sport as a metaphor, as a 
lyric element, to present our story as a 
pitcher's memory of a season and a dance 
of death," says Hancock. Planning ac- 
tion shots, Hancock watched baseball 
on TV and discovered 60 people were 
the most he could ever sec in the stands 
behind the batter. He hired 75 extras 
for one day and moved them around to 
depict the Mammoths at bat against dif- 
ferent teams. Hancock filmed much of 
the movie at New York's Shea Stadium, 
where there are no center-field bleachers 
to be seen behind the pitcher, and he re- 
hearsed his actors for three weeks on how 
to look like baseball players. The result 
is a movingfilm with baseball players be- 
having in a highly romanticized way to- 
ward their dying comrade an achieve- 
ment that ought logically to get to fans 
of the game as well as to fans of Love 
Story - — but it has hardly been a box- 
office blockbuster. 

The screenplay for North Dallas Forty 
is being written by Jeremy Larner, who 
claims to be the first to have written about 
alienation in sports in a novel that came 
out 10 years ago called Drive, He Said. 
The novel was made into a film directed 
by Jack Nicholson and written by Lar- 
ncr and Nicholson. 

"At first my book was rejected by pub- 
lishers, who said, “What's this nonsense 
about a star athlete feeling alienated? 
Who is this nutty kid?'" says Larner, 
who as a screenwriter won an Academy 
Award for The Candidate. "Now it's the 
style. They're all alienated. Many ath- 
letes are true innocents, in the sense that 
the game is all they seem to know. When 
they find out there's more going on 
around them than the game, alienation 
comes easily. 

"I'd like to do a movie about players' 
fantasies instead of a game. Athletes live 
in a pseudo-culture and are trying to be 
cynical about it. Rebellion is a style. It's 
easy for an athlete to buy into rebellion. 
Is life a game or not is not one of the 
most interesting questions to me. Neither 
is the matter of whether violence in sports 
equals America. .Sports are not all that 
moving, you can't take them loo serious- 
ly. They're not really cosmic." 

But sports do have a profound influ- 
ence on the lives of many, including a 
surprising number of Hollywood folks 
ronlimird 
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who are hero-worshipers of the first or- 
der (because. Bill Goldman has ob- 
served, actors have been so roundly hero- 
worshiped themselves that who is left for 
them to look up to?). 

Thus, they play in softball leagues, or- 
ganize touch football and pickup basket- 
ball games. Some of them hang around 
pro locker rooms with a persistent cu- 
riosity that would make a groupie blush. 
One producer did not miss a single Rams 
home game last year even though he 
spent the season making a film in Du- 
rango, Mexico. Once he drove 200 miles 
toTorreon on a Monday night in the vain 
hope that the fiithol he saw in the Tor- 
reon TV log would he the ABC Game o/ 
the Week instead of soccer. David Hart- 
man still works out with the San Fran- 
cisco Giants every spring. Steve Mc- 
Queen has come in second by 23.8 
seconds at Sebring (with his foot in a 
cast ). Whatever they do in sports, wheth- 
er participating or critically observing, 
the Hollywood enthusiasts spend a great 
deal of time at it, with a zeal that might 
be called pure stone craziness, and their 
dreams of the big leagues can become 
pretty bizarre on film. 

Which brings us to the real athletes 
with their notions of imitating what the 
Hollywood folks do at work. As Wide 
Receiver Lance Rentzcl says wistfully, 
‘‘Egos are involved. The spotlight. An 
athlete wants the applause never to 
stop." And so, "Athletes show up in Hol- 
lywood all the time, like male starlets,” 
says Marvin Schwartz. Schwartz was the 
producer who signed Jim Brown to his 
first real starring role in 100 Rifles and 
the press agent whose promotion cam- 
paign prevented This Sporting Life from 
being dumped from the American mar- 
ket. "Where else but show business can 
a fading athlete make so much money 
without learning a trade? Show' business 
looks easy to them from the outside, 
but they only hear about the successes. 
Acting is hard work— and boring — and 
everybody is a critic. You can get your 
heart broken. 

"Leading men know they're eventual- 
ly going to have to take their shirts olT. 
so they stay in shape. Jockeys and bas- 
ketball players don't make it as leading 
men, and neither do 280-pound tackles. 
Tennis players would have a good 
chance, but they usually keep playing 
tennis until they're too old.” 

Still, some of the ex-athletes with 


whom Hollywood is crawling arc doing 
quite well. Don Klosterman, general 
manager of the Rams, says that in some 
respects the transition is natural, because 
many star athletes are extroverts and ex- 
ude confidence. And Dick Bass, a former 
Ram back who works in film promotion, 
points out, "A star athlete has an au- 
tomatic audience." 

There arc so many ex-athletes in Hol- 
lywood that veteran actors complain 
about it. Stunt Man Eddie Donno says, 
"Actors like to get friendly with athletes, 
and the athletes move right in. But there's 
plenty of guys out here who were never 
known as athletes, and are damn good 
ones anyway. Like Burt Reynolds. Greg 
Morris. Bob Conrad." One story goes 
that during the making of The Green Be- 
rets a bunch of M Ps kept kidding the ac- 
tors about being "Hollywood fags." 
After which the actors proceeded to beat 
them 33 0 at touch football, the MPs 
quitting with 10 minutes left to play and 
several arms broken. 

O.K. So there should be no shortage 
of actors who know enough not to put 
a football helmet on backward. To go 
back to the beginning, then, why is it 
that you cannot succeed in imagining 
one of them playing the star quarterback 
in your movie? 

EXTERIOR— FOOTBALL FIELD-DAY 

With the exception of the director, Cecil 
and a cinematographer, who is squinting 
at the fading sun and roaming about w ith 
a light meter, everyone is taking a break. 
Alice, the script girl, is walking the Lha- 
sa Apse toward the star's trailer for a 
snack of minced beef and vitamin E. The 
director is in quiet but intense conver- 
sation with Cecil. 

Director: What's the trouble here baby? 
Why can't you communicate the feeling 
we want? 

Cecil I just don't get what this is all 
about. Who the hell is exploiting who? 

Director: They. Cece, are exploiting you. 
the quarterback. All of them. The boss- 
es. the orphans, the coach. Margie, the 
broads, the screamers in the stands. 
They're using you. baby. 

Cecil : Well. I was talking to my analyst 
about this, and he told me that w ith quar- 


terbacks it's the other way around. 

Director ( carefully ). I'm not saying your 
analyst doesn't have the brains of a week- 
old goat. I'm not saying you don’t throw 
the meanest spiral since Shirley Temple. 
I'm not saying it was S25.000 ago when 
we started this little shot. It would be 
nasty to say any of those things, wouldn’t 
it? 

Cecil: You're making me very cross. 

Director: That's it. you're beautiful when 
you're mad. Places, everybody! Cecil is 
going to throw the ball for us again. 

Quickly the actors and crew make ready. 
Alice rushes back. The clacker clacks: 
Scene 31 A. Take 27. Cecil crouches be- 
hind the center. The director calls for 
action. Cecil shouts the snap count, lakes 
the ball and begirt to run. Stepping high, 
pivoting, whirling, stiff-arming. Cecil 
cuts between bewildered linemen, breaks 
into the open and races for the goal. 

Director ( screaming): What the devil arc 
you doing? 

Cecil (calling /hick): It's Hollywood, 
baby' I've got my career to think about! 

INFERIOR— HOLLYWOOD 
RESTAURANT— NIGHT 

The producer's birthday party is still go- 
ing on. Musicians in their umpires' uni- 
forms are tootling merrily. The producer 
is gazing at his autographed photo of 
Hank Aaron. There are tears on the 
producer's cheeks, and he is not a man 
who weeps easily . He is talking to his wife 
Lulu. 

Producer: Hank ... if only it’s really 
from Hank. . . . God bless that great 
American. I'm a lucky man. Lulu. 

Lain: We could put it in the den next to 
Admiral Halsey. 

Producer: I wonder what Hank would 
lake for the musical rights to No. 815’.’ I 
can sec if ... the green grass . . . the 
blue sky ... the little white ball . . . the 
people singing in the bleachers. . . . 

Lulu: Another Kahlua on the rocks, 
love? end 
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Life insurance. If no one really wants it, 
how come almost everybody has it? 

New York Life thinks the explanation is simple. 


Life insurance. You can't eat it. You can't wear 
it. You can't drive it. No wonder nobody wants it. Yet 
most people refuse to do without it. 86% of all fami- 
lies own at least one life insurance policy. 

How come? Why do so many people who 
don't want life insurance buy it? Because life insur- 
ance is still the soundest way— often the only way— to 
provide immediate financial security. The minute you 
buy a policy you guarantee tomorrow. You can guaran- 


tee the cash for a college education or to pay off a 
mortgage. You can guarantee that your family will 
have what it takes to get along without you. 

No one is better prepared than a New York Life 
Agent to help you do this. So don't close 
the door on him. Open up. He has what 
you need. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010, Life, Health and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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On the side of the Ange/s 

Refusing to accept a chilling verdict on his career, California's Bobby 
Valentine is running on a grotesquely injured leg-and batting .300 


N carls all his athletic life, or so it must 
seem, people have been underrating 
the recuperative powers of Bobby Val- 
entine. the California Angels" coura- 
geous young leftfieldcr. With a history 
of injuries severe and varied enough to 
make the all-time Marcus Welby guest 
list. Valentine has been advised by fret- 
ful friends to sit out a game, a week, a 
season and. most recently, the rest of his 
career. Just as often he has disdained 
those warnings. This spring Valentine's 
tenacity of spirit has made him a cinch 
bet for comeback-player-of-the-year 
honors. Comeback player of the century 
might be closer to the mark. 

By all that is medically reasonable, the 
24-year-old Valentine should not be play- 
ing baseball or any other game more tax- 
ing than whist this season, let alone steal- 
ing bases, hitting .301 or diving after 
sinking line drives. Mere walking would 
have been marvel enough for the doctors 
who treated the injury he suffered last 
May in Anaheim Stadium and the dis- 
ability he has endured since. 

Chasing a home-run ball hit by Oak- 
land's Dick Green. Valentine fractured 
both bones in his lower right leg when 
his pursuit ended in a freakish collision 
with the tarp serving as an outfield fence 
in the Angels' park. To this day no one 
can describe precisely what happened 
when Valentine ran into the vinyl bar- 
rier. thereby ending his season at 32 
games in which he hit .302. 

“Not spending another thousand 
bucks for a solid fence was the worst mis- 
take of my life." said Angels General 
Manager Harry Dalton. 

"Because the fence was vinyl," Val- 
entine says. “I wasn’t hesitant about run- 
ning into it." He should have been. The 
ball missed Valentine's glove by an inch, 
and his leg drove into the vinyl between 
two support poles so that the tarp first 
yielded, then ensheathed his calf like a 
vise before Hinging him back to the 
ground with a grotesque bend in the mid- 
dle of his shin. 


Ironically. Valentine was hurt because 
he had been shifted from shortstop, the 
position he prefers to play, to center field 
for the injured Ken Berry. “I was sched- 
uled to be moved back to short the next 
day." he recalls, a thought that was par- 
ticularly frustrating during the four 
months and 25 days he spent hobbling 
in a full-length cast. After another month 
a smaller cast was removed, and Valen- 
tine discovered that atrophy had taken 
5% inches from his thigh and three inch- 
es from his calf. 

Valentine had done the cast bit two 
years before because of a torn knee car- 
tilage suffered in a touch-football game, 
but w hile the withered muscle was famil- 
iar. the X rays were frightening. They 
revealed his leg had knit with an inex- 
plicable. 18-degree bend between the 
knee and ankle. 

' ’The doctors said the condition would 
restrict my running." Valentine says, 
"and to really correct it would require a 
13-to- 1 6-month project w ith surgery, 
plates and screws and another cast, and 
that after two years my leg would be good 
as new." To Valentine this promise 
sounded like a death sentence for his ca- 
reer. "In my mind." he says, "logo with 
their plan meant not to be a ballplayer. 
That was the low point in my life— worse 
than the day I broke the leg. But one of 
my doctors. Donald Ball. said. ‘Let's 
wait until January before we do any kind 
of surgery. If you're running or jogging 
by then, we won't go in there.' That in- 
stilled some confidence, which I really 
needed at the time." 

Valentine went back to his home in 
Stamford, Conn., where he worked on a 
conditioning program with his high 
school football coach, and by January he 
was able to jog. "I had a limp." Valen- 
tine says, "but I ran a little for Dr. Ball 
and I didn't really tell him when it hurt. 
Then I worked on weights and tried to 
get my speed back. The weights — that's 
a story in itself. Those four walls in the 
weight room, without even a skylight. Al- 
eontinued 
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We drove a set of tires 72,400 miles. 

They still exceed the government 
safety standard for new tires. 



They ran 72,400 punishing miles, over all 
kinds of road conditions. High-speed highways, 
treacherous mountain curves, and stop-and-go traffic. 

After all that, we tested them for strength, 
endurance, bead-unseating, and high speed. All in 
accordance with the Department of Transportation's 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 109, a standard 
every new tire must meet. 

And even after 72,400 miles 4 , these Sears 
Steel-Belted Radials not only met the government 
safety standard, they exceeded it. 

Think about that the next time you buy tires. 

The Sears Steel-Belted Radial. Available at 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. retail and catalog. 


Sears Steel-Belted Radial 
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most always I was in there by myself, 
doing that drudgery because I knew I had 
to do it. 

“In the spring l had so much pain in 
my leg l couldn't run on it. I still have 
the pain and will for a long time. I went 
through all the painkillers, I used whirl- 
pool, and when acupuncture didn't help 
I just resigned myself. I'm not a person 
who talks this way often, but 1 put it in 
God's hands. All the human help didn't 
do anything for me. so I left it up to 
Him." 

With a fist-sized calcium lump grown 
over the fracture site. Valentine's bent 
shin has taken on the appearance of a 
shillelagh, and his gutty, limping gait is 
that of a wounded rabbit. The bend pre- 
vents his right heel from resting flat on 
the ground, so he toes in at the plate, 
building a small mound of dirt under his 
heel to approximate a normal stance. His 
weight-training program, augmented by 
isometrics in 400 pounds of sand, con- 
tinues almost daily, yet Valentine real- 
izes he won't get a lot of leg hits this year. 

"The disability has taken my speed 
away, and that was so much a part of 
my game," he says. ''Hopefully, with the 
hot summer days, it w ill come back. My 
success basically depends on my mental 
attitude. 1 was going pretty well, then 
lately I hit the skids with the bat. I think 
it's the mental stress. I can't give full con- 
centration to my game when I'm wor- 
ried about stopping on my left foot in- 
stead of my right. Little things annoy me. 
Favoring my right leg. I’ve pulled my left 
thigh, left groin and left ankle. I see a 
ball and know where I have to run to, 
and I'm an inch and a half short. But if l 
start thinking about every play and what 
I might have done with my old speed, 
that's when I'll start hitting .220." 

That Valentine is determined to main- 
tain his career at a high performance level 
is not surprising considering his past. 
“I've always prided myself on having a 
strong will," he says. “I want to hit .300 
this year and contribute to the team the 
best I can. There have been a lot of other 
times l had to come back. 1 was told to 
sit out my junior year in high school when 
I had a dislocated shoulder. I was told 
to sit out when I got beaned." 

The latter accident occurred in the final 
game of Valentine's 1969 season at Spo- 
kane. when he was a member of the 
Dodger organization and heir apparent 
to Maury Wills. His cheekbone was 
pushed down 2Zi inches after he was hit 
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by the ball, but by December he was busy 
playing winter ball. 

Valentine scoffs at the idea that his ath- 
letic history, bruised and bandaged 
though it may be. has been cursed by the 
number 1 3, which he requested upon join- 
ing the Angels last year. Valentine was 
born May 13, 1950. wore the number 
through Little League. Babe Ruth and 
high school competition and married his 
wife Roxana on Feb. 13, 1972. He ad- 
mits he may be flying in the face of fate, 
but points out. "I got beaned wearing 
No. 2, so I'm not convinced that bad luck 
follows number 13." 

Nor has Valentine given up the hope 
of becoming a shortstop again. Playing 
left field, he says, “is like being a grave- 
digger waiting for the hearse to arrive. 
And left field is a demanding position on 
my leg. You don't get up to full speed 
that often in the infield. My quickness is 
still there, even if my speed isn't. I’m 
looking toward a career at shortstop. It's 
just another little bridge I have to cross." 

Through it all Valentine has been in- 
nocent of bitterness or self-pity. In fact, 
he has been notably good-natured and 
friendly, a cheerleader to his teammates 
and an inspiration to others. 

"Right now I'm counseling a couple 
of kids who are going through this same 
kind of thing." he says. "I've told them 
the first thing is to believe that in a cer- 
tain amount of time, you'll be as good 
as ever. The second is it's not an easy 
road and you'll only get as much out of 
any program as you put into it, like ev- 
erything else in life. Those are really the 
only things: hard work and a positive 
frame of mind. And finally, never feci 
sorry for yourself." 

With that philosophy, no one is going 
lo argue. 


THE WEEK 

l.Uay 19*34) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


A I C A QT During a thrcc-inning 
ML LMU I span against the Red 
Sox. the Orioles demonstrated numerous 
tricks they could do with a baseball, like 
dropping it, letting it bounce off their gloves 
and throw ing it away. In the doing they per- 
petrated six errors, a club record. And when 
Jim Palmer lost to the Indians 2-0, both runs 
were unearned. Enough.’ No. In 26 at bats 
in three games against Cleveland, neither Al 


Bumbry nor Rich Coggins got on base. All 
told, the Orioles made 1 1 errors, dropped 
from third place to last, and then rebound- 
ed to third. There had to be an explanation. 
Palmer came up with it: "For the last cou- 
ple of weeks on television they've been run- 
ning a Three Stooges fiim festival on the late 
show. Our guys must have been staying up 
and watching.'' Even so, the Orioles man- 
aged to break even, the most impressive win 
being Ross Grimslcy's 12-inning 1-0 shutout 
of the Indians. 

Johnny Briggs got his ninth homer. Jim 
Slaton won for the fifth time and the Brew- 
ers moved to the top of the East by taking 
four of their first six games. But they squan- 
dered scoring opportunities against the Red 
Sox. lost 5-3 and slipped to second place. 

Advancing into first was Boston, winner 
of all live of its games, as Manager Darrell 
Johnson kept juggling the lineup. “Compe- 
tition is the healthiest thing imaginable on a 
ball club," said Johnson earnestly. Pitcher 
Dick Drago won twice, and the offense went 
on a tear. Boston batters, who began the 
week with a .250 average, 10th in the league, 
hit .383 and produced 42 runs. Leading the 
assault were BcrnicCarbo (.429, seven RBls) 
and Cecil Cooper ( .600 ), who has taken over 
at first base and made it possible for Carl 
Yastrzemski to move back to left field. But 
the medical report on Doug Griffin, who was 
beaned on April 30, was not good. Tests in- 
dicated "abnormal brain waves" and Grif- 
fin will be out at least another three weeks. 

John Hiller and a usually reliable defense 
suddenly turned vulnerable as Ralph Houk’s 
Detroit Tigers ( page 22), who hegan the week 
in first, dropped six of seven games and tum- 
bled to fifth. Twice in two days Hiller lost in 
relief, and the fielders were guilty of a total 
of 15 misplays. Most grievous was a 7-3 loss 
to the Brewers in which the Tigers made three 
errors and allowed five stolen bases. That 
Willie Horton hit three homers to up his to- 
tal to 1 1 was of little avail. 

New York's Graig Nettles, who slugged 
1 1 home runs in April, had yet to hit one in 
May and was batting .176 for the month. It 
was a 1-4 week for the Yankees, who suf- 
fered their 16th and 17th defeats in their last 
18 games in Boston. 

In Cleveland 49,419 fans turned out for 
Jacket Day. and saw their Indians take the 
first game of a doublcheadcr from the Ti- 
gers 2-1 behind Gaylord Perry's two-hitter 
and the nightcap 9-4. Jack Brohamcr won 
the opener with a 360-fooi homer and put 
the Indians ahead for keeps in the second 
with an eight-foot suicide squeeze bunt. 
Rounding out the 4-2 week were a three-hit, 
2-0 win over Baltimore by Perry — his sev- 
enth straight win — and a 3-1 victory over 
Detroit by Fritz Peterson. 

BOS 22-19 MIL 20-18 BALT 20-19 

CLEV 21-20 DET 19-21 NY 20-24 
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YOUR HOUSE IS COVERED. 
YOUR CAR IS COVERED. 
YOUR LIFE IS COVERED. 



PRESENTING: 

THE COVERED MONEY. 


How do First National City T ravelers 
Checks cover your money? 

Completely, that's how. 1 00% refund in 
case of loss, theft, fire, floods, storms, 
or mysterious disappearance. 

Where do you get First National City 
Travelers Checks? 

Ask for them at your bank— in your home 
town. In short, just about anywhere. 

Where can you use them? 

At millions of places . . . airlines, hotels, 
motels, restaurants, shops and other retail 
and service establishments in the U.S. 
and all overthe world. 



What do you do if you lose them? 

There are more than 35,000 places in the 
U.S. and around the world where you can 
get them replaced on-the-spot. 

How much do they cost? 

A fee of one cent for a dollar’s worth. 
There is no better way to protect 
your money. 


So. before you take off around the world or just across town . . . make sure your money is covered. 

First... get First National City Travelers Checks 

Sold at banks and savings institutions everywhere 
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A I WFST '‘"““"““"'d” 1 " 

r \ L VVLU I petty squabbling and 
minor skirmishes. Oakland Owner Charlie 
Finley warned Manager Alvin Dark to "get 
your rear in gear or you'll find yourself 
gone," and Ken Holtzman groused when 
Dark yanked him from a game in which he 
was leading. Hut then came minor miracles: 
love, peace, kind words. The miracle work- 
er was Reggie Jackson, whose ailing leg rel- 
egated him to designated hitler. In a 7-4 win 
over the Twins. Jackson honiercd and had a 
three-run double, after which Joe Rudi tri- 
pled across two runs in the ninth to snap a 
tic. Said Rudi: "Super [Jackson's nickname] 
is unbelievable. He's the best player in the 
league." Jackson in turn spoke up on Rudi's 
behalf, labeling him as "underrated and un- 
derpaid . . . the nicest guy in baseball and 
the best Icftficldcr in the league." 

Dick Lange of the Angels was not about 
to let the A's bask in harmony. After beat- 
ing them 4-3 he commented on the feud be- 
tween the two clubs, saying, "They started 
it last year when they referred to us as a 
bunch of Triple A players." Nolan Ryan 
walked 12 in two games, but won both. 

There was also fussing in K.C. John May- 
berry of the Royals took exception when 
Chicago's Stan Bahnsen clipped him with a 
pitch and retaliated by taking a few pokes 
at him on the mound. All of which was suit- 
able advertising for a record that just came 
out: Big Bod John Mayberry. 

Nor was all quiet in Chicago. White Sox 
writers referred to Dick Allen as a "man- 
child" and said he "has lost his zest for the 
game." Manager Chuck Tanner sternly told 
one scribe, "Allen saved this franchise," 
What the Sox needed most was someone to 
save their sagging pitching staff, as Chicago 
dropped three of five. 

Having lost five times in a row to the A's, 
Minnesota Manager Frank Quilici resorted 
to "drastic" action. He called in a moiiva- 
tionalist who told the Twins they could 
achieve whatever they thought they could. 
The Twins promptly lost once again to the 
A's 7-4. But then along came Bert Blylcven 
with a new fastball that tails down, and the 
Twins beat the Rangers 9-0. That made it a 
2-3 week for Texas, which got excellent re- 
lief work from Jackie Brown in an 8-3 win 
at K.C. and robust hitting from Jeff Bur- 
roughs, who batted .474 and drove in nine 
runs. 

OAK 23-19 CHI 20-18 CAL 21-22 

KC 20-21 TEX 20-22 MINN 17-20 

Ml \A/FQT " We final| y conquered 
I \ L VVLU I never-nevei land,” said 
Manager Fddic Mathews after his Braves 
concluded their most fruitful road trip (9-2) 
in many moons. With Pitcher Ron Reed 
hurt. Mathews reached out for Buzz Capra, 
and Capra was an eye-opener, beating the 


Dodgers 4 2 and the Astros 3-0, and allow- 
ing just eight hits. Ralph Garr had 1 1 hits in 
1 9 at bats, including two homers in one game. 
He also took over the league baiting lead 
(.378), lending substance to his description 
of himself as "amazing." 

Although the Padres were 3-4, Manager 
John McNamara puffed out his chest be- 
cause he felt they had exhibited "pride and 
strength of character" by topping the Giants 
10 7 in 12 innings and overhauling the Reds 
5-4 in 13 innings. It also was beneficial that 
Willie McCovey hit a grand slam in the first 
victory, the 1 5th of his career, to tie Henry 
Aaron for the league record. 

Cincinnati lost three straight in Los An- 
geles where Pete Rose, who admitted he was 
bothered by some vicious fan heckling, went 
0 for 13. With his Reds trailing the Dodgers 
by nine games. Sparky Anderson said. 
"We've got to dig ourselves out." The first 
shovelful of progress was made when the 
Reds dumped the Padres 6 3. As for Rose, 
he finally ended his worst-cver slump (0 for 
20) with two hits. 

When Houston's Cliff Johnson homered 
to tic the Padres at 6-all in the sixth. Astro 
officials were so ecstatic over the prospect of 
ending a nine-game losing streak that free 
beer was offered to the fans. During the final 
three innings the 7,373 spectators quaffed 
4,500 brews. The Padres quaffed last, win- 
ning 8-6. The Astros finally won the next 
night, as Tom Griffin beat the Padres 5-4. 

A dozen or so Dodgers have been indulg- 
ing in yoga to loosen their muscles, the bet- 
ter to flex them intimidatingly on the field. 
But after winning three of four games and 
leading the Giants 6-2 in the next, yoga lost 
some of its magic. The Dodgers dropped that 
tussle 7-6 and were defeated 9-7 by the Gi- 
ants the following day. A prime beneficiary 
of Candlestick Park's bew itching breezes was 
Dave Kingman, who got two windblown 
hits, one a homer, in the 7-6 San Francisco 
win. Several Dodgers criticized Candlestick, 
Willie Crawford calling it "a chamber of hor- 
rors" and Bill Buckner saying, "They'd be 
doing everyone a favor if they bombed this 
place." Which caused a Giant official to com- 
ment, "If the Dodgers feel that way coming 
in, we’ve got them in the right frame of 
mind.” Wind alone did not earn a 4-3 week 
for the Giants. Also instrumental were Mike 
Caldwell (he beat the Padres 8-2 for his sev- 
enth win), Elias Sosa (he got his fifth relief 
victory without a loss), Ron Bryant (last 
year's 24-game winner who finally pitched 
his first victory) and Pitching Coach Don 
McMahon, 44, who unretired briefly and 
hurled two scoreless innings of relief. Pro- 
viding offensive support were Ed Goodson 
(.500), Chris Speier (.346) and Bobby Bonds 
(.360, nine runs scored, four stolen bases). 

LA 31-13 SF 25-21 CIN 21-19 
ATL 23-21 HOUS 22-24 SD 18-30 


Ml f- A QT was l * lc b° tiom Of 

IM L LrtU I ninth and Steve Car 


t of the 
Carlton 

of the Phillies was trying to protect a 2 I lead 
against the Cardinals, who had two men on 
and none out. Catastrophe, no stranger to 
sporting Philadelphia, seemed imminent. 
But then Third Baseman Mike Schmidt starl- 
cd a snappy double play, Carlton fanned the 
next batter -and the Phillies were in first 
place. Other giddy deeds by the Phillies: a 
three-run eighth inning that beat the Pirates 
3 2: two-hit pitching from Ron Schuelcr and 
seven runs of Philadelphia's own on only six 
hits to halt the Cardinals 7- 1 ; a 4-2 win over 
St. Louis behind Pitcher Ed Farmer, recent- 
ly claimed on waivers: the snipping of Lou 
Brock's string of successful base thefts at 
28 when Catcher Bob Boone threw him out. 

Before each game Cardinal Coach George 
Kisscll inscribes an inspirational verse on a 
baseball for the starting pitcher. There was 
neither rhyme nor reason to what his pitch- 
ers were doing on the mound, however, until 
Sonny Sicbcrt O-de the Cubs 1-0. 

Chicago lost that game by botching a run- 
down in the ninth, leaving home plate un- 
guarded to let the lone run score. With the 
aid of batting tips from Instructor Lew 
Fonseca. Jerry Morales suddenly began slug- 
ging with unaccustomed vigor. He had three 
homers and 10 RBIs (six in a 9-6 win over 
the Mets) and he helped Burt Hooton beat 
New York 2-1 with a throw from left field 
that cut down a runner at home on that 
occasion amply guarded. 

"Winning Ways in a Spiritual Sense" was 
the theme of a Sunday chapel service in the 
Expo clubhouse. This was followed expedi- 
tiously by winning in a physical sense. Ernie 
McAnally stopped the Mets 5-0and later sty- 
mied the Phillies 4-2. Also helping to build 
a 5-1 week was Willie Davis, who balled .458 
and had seven RBIs. 

A game in Montreal was delayed 56 min- 
utes in the sixth inning because of fog. Al- 
though the poor visibility had transformed 
a fly ball by Pittsburgh's A1 Oliver into a tri- 
ple, the Pirates lost 5-4, which is no surprise: 
they have been playing in something of a fog 
all season. Still, Jerry Rcuss won a pair of six- 
hitters, beating the Phillies 2-1 and the Mets 
4-1. 


An almost funereal atmosphere enveloped 
the Mets, who were mourning their pitching 
failures, particularly Tom Scavcr's latest mis- 
adventure. He yielded six runs in five innings 
and gave up two homers to run his league- 
leading gopher-ball total to 12. Jerry Koos- 
man and Jon Matlack were also hit hard. 
The only Met victor in six games was George 
Slone, who had four R Bis as he stopped Chi- 
cago 10-5. Savoring his win, Stone said, "I 
know I'm fourth on this stall', and it doesn't 
bother me in the least." 


PHIL 23-18 MONT 19-15 ST.L 21-19 
NY 18-24 CHI 15-22 PITT 14-24 
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Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

And discover really satisfying tobacco taste. p a | e jg^ £xtra 


Get the most fun out of fishing 
with this Garcia spinning rod 
and Mitchell open-face reel. 
Yours for free B&W coupons, 
the valuable extra on every 
. pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1 000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


Mild natural flavor 
Lowered tar 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Derermined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is dangerous to Your Health. 


Extra Milds. 13 mg. "tar." 0 .9 mg. nicotine; Filter Kings. 

16 mg. "tar 1 .1 mg. nicotine; Longs. 17 mg. "tar." 
1 .1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar. 74 



hockey Jerry Kirshenbaum 


G eriatric marvel though he is, it was 
a suspiciously fast fade that Gor- 
die Howe pulled last week after leading 
the Houston Aeros to the World Hock- 
ey Association championship. Howe 
showed up at the victory celebration in 
a Houston hotel, only to disappear after 
a couple of quick beers, leaving his team- 
mates. including sons Marty and Mark, 
to revel without him. Twenty-year-old 
Marty Howe partied into the wee hours 
with a comely blonde, while 19-year-old 
Mark did not return home until noon the 
next day. And Dad? ”1 got a good night’s 
sleep,” said Gordie. 

Thus did the old fellow finally act his 
age. Lured out of retirement this season 
to fulfill his longtime dream of playing 
alongside his eldest sons, Howe achieved 
an improbable comeback. Graying and 
gristly at 46, he became the WH A’s third- 
leading scorer, with 100 points, and the 
overwhelming choice for MVP. His stur- 
dy play helped Houston roll over all 
WHA competition, including a four- 
game sweep of the Chicago Cougars in 
the playoff finals. Winning the champi- 
onship of the two-year-old league, said 
Howe, pleased him more than the four 
Stanley Cups his Detroit Red Wings cap- 
tured during his 25-year career as the 
NHL’s premier scorer. ’’This one's 
sweeter because I never expected to be 
here," he said. “And having the boys 
with me is the best part.” 

Besides the satisfaction of taking his 
sons into the family business, Howe ex- 
tricated himself from an unhappy situ- 
ation in Detroit, where he had languished 
as a vice-president of the Red Wings. 
While Detroit is famous for forced ob- 
solescence, Houston is the city of space 
shots and other miracles. During the 
WHA’s first season, the Aeros put to- 
gether a solid but unspectacular team 
that failed to catch the fancy of hockey- 
ignorant Houston. Then the Aero mon- 
eymen shelled out S2 million to sign the 
Howes to separate four-year contracts. 
"We needed something to give hockey 
a boost here," recalls Coach Bill Di- 
neen. "It wasn't a gimmick, though. We 
felt that all three Howes could really 
help us.” 

Agreeing, Gordie and Colleen Howe 
rented office space in Houston for the 
family’s far-flung investments in cattle, 
real estate and banking. They also 
bought a 5225,000 house, moving in with 
Marty, Mark and 1 5-year-old Cathy (the 
youngest Howe, Murray, 14, attends 


Howe? He 
showed ’em 

Aided by his two sons, old Gordie 
led Houston to the promised land 


school and plays Midget hockey in De- 
troit), leaving the door open for other 
Aeros to drop by. "Gordie treats the rest 
of us the same way he does his boys,” 
says Andre Hinse, a speedy Aero left 
wing. “In a way we’re all his sons.” 

Howe had long been bothered by an 
arthritic left wrist, a condition that made 
him a one-armed player in his last sea- 
sons as a Red Wing, but surgery had re- 
cently brought relief. He controlled the 
puck less than in olden days, partly be- 
cause of the take-charge presence of 
Mark Howe, who played left wing on 
Gordie’s line — and became the WHA’s 
Rookie of the Year. Chicago Player- 
Coach Pat Stapleton insists that the 
poised and sharpshooting Mark is al- 
ready the WHA’s best all-round player. 
Marty Howe, meanwhile, proved himself 
a hard-checking defenseman. 

With the arrival of the Howes the Aer- 
os came alive on the ice and at the box 
office. Attendance averaged 7,200, up 
60',', and corporations began ringing up 
for season tickets. The team developed a 
rabid following, including a group of fans 
from a local bar that had its own bag- 
pipers and card section. Another contin- 
gent, complete with bells, horns and 
sirens, included Allen Abramson, a real- 
estate man who once celebrated a Hous- 
ton goal against Chicago by flinging his 
toupee into the air. 

Encouraged by such razzmatazz, the 
Aeros hope to show a profit next year, a 
state of financial bliss realized so far by 
few if any WHA clubs. One difficulty is 
that the new league has been forced to 
take potluck with arenas, a circumstance 
underscored when a production of Peter 
Pan starring Olympic gymnast Cathy 
Rigby was booked successively into the 
home buildings of each of the champi- 
onship finalists — first the International 


Amphitheatre in Chicago and then the 
Sam Houston Coliseum. This wreaked 
havoc with the playoff schedule, forcing 
the Cougars' home games into a 3,000- 
seat rink in a shopping center in sub- 
urban Mount Prospect, 111. Said Aero 
President Jim Smith, “I’m rooting for 
Captain Hook.” 

Another problem developed when the 
Avco World Trophy, the WHA’s an- 
swer to the Stanley Cup, arrived in Hous- 
ton badly damaged in transit. "There 
are enough pieces for every player," 
moaned a league official. The trophy was 
patched up just hours before the Aeros 
completed their sweep of Chicago, a 6-2 
win featuring routinely heady perfor- 
mances by Marty and Mark Howe and 
the gritty goaltending of Don McLeod. 
The 27-ycar-old McLeod had a fine year 
despite a clubbed right foot that both- 
ers him so much — he has undergone five 
operations — that he leans against the 
goal at every opportunity to take the 
weight off it. 

Then there were the contributions of 
Gordie Howe. Slope-shouldered and 
hunched slightly forward, he steamed up 
ice, thrusting his chin out in middle-aged 
determination as he fired on-target shots 
that other Aeros had no trouble deflect- 
ing past Chicago Goalie Cam Newton. 
He was credited with four assists in the 
clincher, all on power plays, giving him 
nine for the series. And Howe showed 
his other moves, too. As Chicago's Lar- 
ry Mavety reared back to shoot in the 
final period, Gordie broke up the play 
by sprawling fearlessly in the puck's path, 
earning him a standing ovation. A mo- 
ment later he and Mavety received two- 
minute penalties for tangling at the 
boards, and the Houston partisans, out- 
raged by Gordie’s banishment, showered 
litter onto the rink. 

After the game, his 1,770th in big- 
league hockey, a champagne-drenched 
Howe spoke wearily of retirement, not- 
ing that his contract gives him the op- 
tion of serving the remaining three years 
in the Aero front office. But he also said, 
"If 1 feel 1 can still contribute. I’ll be 
back." The best guess is that he will play 
one more season, quitting just as the 
Aeros — Mark, Marty and the rest of his 
"sons" — move into a brand-new arena. 
The $18 million facility will replace Sam 
Houston Coliseum, which is considered 
hopelessly outmoded. It was built in 
1938, which makes it 10 years younger 
than Gordie Howe. end 
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Introducing the Moviedeck: 

Kodak’s thoroughly modern movie projector. 


At first glance, you'd never know our new Moviedeck 
was a movie projector. That's because the new Kodak 
Moviedeck projector is like no movie projector you've 
ever seen. It looks a lot like a tape deck. It’s horizontal. 
It's got one gracefully flat reel, one hidden underneath. 
It wears panels of wood-grain vinyl and a smoke-tinted 
dust cover. It’ll sit out in the open along with your 
stereo. TV, or other home entertainment equipment 
and blend right in. Some 
Moviedeck projectors even 
have a special pull-out view- 
ing screen that lets you look 
at your movies without set- 
ting up a big screen or turn- 
ing down the lights in the 
room. 

In a word, the Moviedeck 
is beautiful. 

Ah, but inside that beautiful body is the hard- 
working soul of a projector. Actually, there are six 
Moviedeck projectors. All have 400-foot reel ca- 
pacity, automatic threading, and show both 8mm 
and super 8 movies. They feature instant rerun 
that allowsyou to get back in seconds to a scene 



you’ve already seen with the mere turn of a knob. 

Some of the models feature automatic rewind, 
fast forward setting so you can find the frames you 
want quickly and easily, and 
the pull-out viewing screen. 

See the whole line of beauti-j 
ful Moviedeck projectors at 
your photo dealer's. Prices 
start at less than $1 00. (Model I 
shown, less than $225.) ■ 

Special pull-out viewing screen 



THE NEW Kodak 

Moviedeck 

projector. 

A beautiful new way to show movies. 





box lacrosse Joe Jares 


AttH a gives his approval 

As the new NLL sells it, the pro version of the game would appeal 
to the basest instincts of a Hun. Whatever, it's sure drawing hordes 


G ive or take a few thousand press 
kits. North America has 19 major 
professional leagues and tours in busi- 
ness at the moment. There are 155 major 
league teams dishing out punishment to 
each other, to pucks and to various sued 
balls and goals. Wc have Stars, Oilers and 
Rockets coming out of our ears and eye- 
balls. Pretty soon our newspapers will 
have Watergate on the front page, com- 
ics on the back page and nothing but the 
sports section in between. 

The latest contributor to the pro sport 
glut is a game that sounds as if it were 
manufactured by Parker Brothers — box 


lacrosse. But box lacrosse does not come 
in a box like Monopoly nor is it a new 
game, except in the way the National La- 
crosse League is packaging it. Box la- 
crosse comes in a hockey rink and is 
played on wood rather than ice by six new 
franchises: the Philadelphia Wings, 
Maryland Arrows, Syracuse Stingers, 
Rochester Griffins, Toronto Tomahawks 
and Les Qucbecois of Montreal. It is, of 
course, a version of the old Indian game 
of field lacrosse — a fast, skillful, rough 
and entertaining indoor sport with six 
men per side (instead of 10) using web- 
ended sticks to get a hard rubber ball into 


a goal that is 4' high and 4 Vi' wide. 

Some of the league's owners and pub- 
licists are trying to convince the public 
that box lacrosse is the battle of Stalin- 
grad indoors, that Left Intimidator is a 
position and that a lacrosse stick is a 
mace in disguise. The Maryland Arrows, 
who play at The Capital Centre outside 
Washington, distribute bumper stickers 
featuring a cartoon brute named Crunch 
Crosscheck and the slogan “Ya gotta be 
mean ta play Box Lacrosse!" Their radio 
spots have Attila the Hun praising the 
sport as "the meanest game in the 
world.” Philadelphia, capitalizing on the 
reputation of ice hockey's Stanley Cup 
champions (page 20), advises fans to 
think of box lacrosse as “hockey where 
every team is the Philadelphia Flyers.” 
The Wings' publicist describes Captain 
Carm Collins as "the heavyweight cham- 
pion of North America.” 

Collins is actually a better lacrosse 
player than fighter, yet in Philly’s first 
game he got Maryland's Paul Suggate 
down on the floor and broke his nose. 
There were four fights in the first Mon- 
treal-Rochester game. Things calmed 
down a bit last week, the league's sec- 
ond, but the come-see-the-gladiators 
pitch did not. 

"It’s a rough, tough game, but not a 
dirty sport by any means," says Wings 
General Manager Jack Bionda. "You're 
well padded. Wc wear kidney pads, 
which hockey players do not." Still, in 
their first four games the Wings suffered 
three substantial injuries. 

"I don’t like fights because they dis- 
rupt my system,” says Rochester Coach 
Morlcy Kells. "Wecan handle ourselves, 
but I prefer to play lacrosse.” Neverthe- 
less, in speaking of his star forward, Kells 
describes Kevin Parsons as the former 
"top policeman on the West Coast.” 

Box lacrosse should leave the police- 
men, enforcers and intimidators to ice 
hockey because in some ways the NLL 
has a superior game. Its roots are in two 
Canadian hotbeds, Ontario and British 
Columbia, where boys grow up playing 
hockey in the winter and box lacrosse in 
the spring and summer on the same rink, 
minus the ice. (Rochester's leading scor- 
er, Rick Dudley, also plays for the NHL’s 
Buffalo Sabres.) 

Box lacrosse is a hybrid— part field la- 
crosse, part ice hockey and part basket- 
ball — with, yes, a bit of jousting and box- 
ing thrown in. There is more scoring than 
in hockey but without the adding ma- 

contimud 
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“We tried it and it’s true” 


Denver, Colorado 




dram 

*AIKER 


IVRKW WALKf/?j 


ten high 

straight bour* 0 " 

WHISKEY 




“The taste is mellow and full. The color is clear and warm. And the aroma is very 
pleasant. No matter how you measure Ten High, it’s a true bourbon value. And the distiller 
is Hiram Walker! What else is there for us to say? Except try it.. It’s true.” 

TEN HIGH 

Bourbon Straight and True 

©1973 Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, III. 



BOX LACROSSE continued 


chine needed for pro basketball, from 
which it borrowed the 30-second clock. If 
you hold the opposition to 1 2 points, you 
are playing good defense. From hockey 
come the six-man sides, the penalty box 
(for tripping, elbowing, slashing, etc.) 
and the system of substituting during the 
course of play, with no time-outs. From 
field lacrosse come the sticks (which sell 
for S20 and up and are mainly manufac- 
tured on a Canadian Indian reservation) 
and their use in whopping opponents on 
their arms and backs. The ball is carried 
in the webbing of the stick and bounced 
at the goal, flung overhand or slung side- 
arm. One of the more exciting box la- 
crosse plays is the '‘breakaway,” in 
which Crunch Crosscheck steals the ball 
and races hellbent toward the goalie, who 
at that moment feels as though his over- 
sized stick is no bigger than a Ping-Pong 
paddle. 

Some of lacrosse's niftiest maneuvers, 
indoors or out, are reminiscent of basket- 
ball. The goalies often initiate fast breaks 
with outlet passes that would make an 


NBA center proud. Players set picks, 
pass behind their backs and jostle for po- 
sition a la Willis Reed and Wes Unseld. 

The NLL is the third try at making 
pro lacrosse pay off. The National La- 
crosse Association, founded by two 
coaches from the Ontario amateur 
leagues, Morley Kells and Jim Bishop, 
had eight teams in 1968 but died, says 
Kells, mainly because they could not get 
the use of the Forum in Montreal. Kells 
and Bishop tried again in 1972, and again 
flopped. The present league seems to 
have adequate financing and ample-sized 
arenas. The Montreal franchise is run by 
ex-NHL star John Ferguson and has the 
Forum. Toronto is owned by Bruce Nor- 
ris, who also has the Detroit Red Wings, 
and is coached by founder Bishop. The 
Tomahawks will play the home half of 
their 40-game schedule in Maple Leaf 
Gardens. The Maryland owners expect 
that local interest in college lacrosse will 
expand into love of the pro game, and 
both Rochester and Syracuse have long 
lacrosse traditions. 


Yet it has been Philadelphia, not uni- 
versally known as a lacrosse center, that 
has had the highest average attendance 
so far. The Wings drew 12,841 for their 
opening night game at The Spectrum. It 
might have been more except that the 
town was going crazy over the Flyers’ 
Stanley Cup victory that afternoon in the 
same arena. Philly has averaged 10,500 
a game, and there have been crowds of 
9,100 in Montreal and 7,200 in Mary- 
land-much larger than all but outra- 
geous optimists had predicted. 

If the NLL holds up well this season, 
will it expand? Chances are that it will, 
and perhaps it will even get a few more 
Americans into the lineups along with the 
Canadians and raise the dismal pay 
scale— an average season salary is now 
about $6,500. If the league does expand, 
there are some dandy nicknames avail- 
able in the amateur ranks in British Co- 
lumbia. How does the New Westminster 
Salmon Bellies strike you? 

Good night, Attila. Good night. 
Crunch. end 



Okay Newk...what makes your Autograph 
racket so extraordinarily formidable? 

"Well, I think the part with my name on it is the most interesting. Seriously though, the racket 
has come a long way since we started testing it out. Take the yoke 1 . . . solid . . . 
eliminates sudden jars and vibrations when you're returning hard-hit shots. The aluminum 
frame’s 2 especially good . . . strong . . . lightweight. A special nylon strip 3 around the 
outside of the racket face keeps the strings evenly taut. So when you hit the ball off center, 
you still make solid contact The grip's 4 very comfortable . . . shock absorbent. The best 
thing about the racket is that it plays almost the same as wood, yet it's easier to move through 
the air . . . less wind resistance ... it also gives me better touch on certain shots, especially 
my backhand. All in all, the Autograph racket is quite an effective weapon.” 


The John Newcombe Autograph. Available 
through sporting goods and department 
stores. Extraordinarily formidable! 


John Newcomb* Is a member of the Rawlings Tennis Advisory Staff. 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Company— 2300 Delmar Blvd.. St. Louis. Mo. 63166 
—A Division of A-T-0 tnc. 
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The Challenger. 
New Viceroy Extra Milds 


The one cigarette '|T\\ 
with lowered tar 
but lots of taste. 

Compare the taste with other low tar 
cigarettes... it's really no contest. 


13 mg. tar 


VICEROY 

EXTRA MILDS 


LOWERED TAR & N COT i N E 


13 mg. tar. 0.8 mg. nicotine. av. 
per cigarette. FTC Report Mar. 74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 







He Took the British 
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for a Ride 


An American wheeler-dealer named Jack Dick raided England 
of her riches in sporting paintings, artfully amassing a collection 
that is expected to fetch $15 million by RAY KENNEDY 



For sate next month : " The Marquis of Westminster’s Launeelot and Maroon in the 1840 St. Leger," by John F. Herring Sr. 


CONTINUED 




For a Ride continued 


T hey say I raped England,” Jack Dick told an ac- 
quaintance last year, “and in a way I did. In five 
years I put together the finest collection of English 
sporting paintings ever assembled and brought them back 
to the U.S. before anyone knew what was happening.” 

Now everyone in the art world knows, for almost single- 
handedly, by dint of his own notoriety if nothing else, Jack 
R. Dick of Greenwich, Conn, helped resuscitate and al- 
together revitalize an entire school of painting. Though 
Dick's own life was foreshortened five months ago by a 
heart attack at age 45, the legacy of what he called "my 
horse paintings” lives, indeed gallops, on. 

On June 26 in London, Sotheby & Co. will hold the sec- 
ond of a four-part auction of the Dick collection, 238 select 
works depicting country life in Britain from 1750 to 1850. 
When the final art sweepstakes is run off in the fall of 1975 
(to avoid overcrowding the field, Sotheby's is spacing the 
sales at intervals of eight months), Dick’s long-shot invest- 
ment of S2 million made between 1964 and 1969 figures to 
reap $15 million. 


The decision to ship the paintings back to Britain for the 
auction was not in recompense for Dick's rapacious ways 
but in shrewd consideration of going where the best prices 
could be realized. Dick needed every farthing he could fetch. 
Indicted in September 1971 by a New York grand jury for 
allegedly using falsified documents to secure loans, he was 
forced to sell his collection to pay off creditors, including 
the Internal Revenue Service, for debts totaling close to 
S5 million. Dick pleaded not guilty to all charges, dismissing 
them as “an unfortunate case of a government agency deign- 
ing to take on a collection matter.’’ The one felicitous re- 
sult of the litigation was a revival of interest in British sport- 
ing art, a unique and evocative chronicle of a nation's landed 
gentry at leisure. 

If anything, the second sale promises to be more spirited — 
and a lot less spooked— than the first. Held last Halloween 
night, the initial auction raised trick-or-treat suspicions that 
touched off what the London Observer called an “unpar- 
alleled furore.” No one doubted the authenticity of the 
paintings or even Dick’s declaration that “this is one of the 

continued 


It was anticipated Ben Marshall's "Alexandre le Pelletier de Molimide" will bring S 160,000 when auctioned in the fall of 1975. 





The Big Painting of the collection — “ The Duke of Grafton's Stallion, Mares and Foals ” by George Stubbs — will be the star of 
the third sale. Its value: $750,000. The same artist's "Huntsman in a Green Coat" (below) is a $250,000 item in the final lot. 
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For a Ride continued 


most important single art sales ever to 
take place in England.” But given the 
controversy surrounding the auction, the 
Society of London Art Dealers called 
an emergency meeting to discuss rumors 
that title to some of the paintings was 
in question and might later be claimed 
by Dick's creditors. When Dick suggest- 
ed that these dealers were jealous be- 
cause they were not asked to handle the 
sale, some huffily threatened to boycott 
the proceedings. 

On auction night, however, after as- 
surances by the U.S. and British govern- 
ments that the titles were free of legal en- 
tanglements, an overflow crowd of 1,000 
queued up at Sotheby’s main gallery with 
giddy anticipation. Inside the high- 
domed, chandeliered sales room, mem- 
bers of the international art coterie and 
assorted peers of the realm rubbed tux- 
edos with jockeys and the inevitable 
clutch of acquisitive Japanese. The less 
privileged were shunted off to adjoining 
rooms equipped w ith subauctioncers and 
closed-circuit telecasts of the event. Else- 
where in the hall, telephone operators 
stood ready to relay offers made over 
hookups to Zurich and New York. 

Lest his presence on the floor inhibit 
the bidding. Dick and his blonde wife 
Lynda were ushered into a private office 
at Sotheby's, where they listened to the 
auction over a loudspeaker. For the 
Dicks, the news went from good to 
grand. 

At the opening gavel, Henry Aiken's 
engaging painting of a mud-splattered 
old Nimrod relaxing with his steed after 
a hard day's hunt, a work Dick bought 
in 1968 for $1,200, was sold for $17,010. 
James Seymour's quaintly primitive 
treatment of racehorses exercising on 
Newmarket Heath, purchased by Dick 
in 1968 for SI 4.500, went for $92,340. 
And John Herring's superb study of four 
coach horses awaiting a change on the 
Great North Road, a bargain Dick 
picked up six years ago for $14,100, 
brought $170,100. 

But what excited a spontaneous round 
of applause from the audience — and un- 
doubtedly raced a few pulses in the pri- 
vate office — was the price commanded by 
George Stubbs’ exquisite portrait of the 
aptly named thoroughbred Goldftndcr. 
The dark bay stallion was depicted 
browsing with mare and foal by a tran- 
quil lake and gazing out with the lordly 
mien of a Secretariat (who, incidentally, 
traces his ancestry through 20 genera- 


tions to Goldfinder). The Stubbs master- 
piece. which Dick bought in 1967 for 
$183,700, was claimed by a dealer rep- 
resenting Sir Charles Clore, a noted 
financier, for $546,750, the highest price 
ever paid at auction for an English sport- 
ing painting. 

In all, the 42 selections offered in the 
first sale sold for $3,032,000 and set rec- 
ord prices for no fewer than nine artists — 
a decided contradiction of the art mar- 
ket adage that the more expensive the 
purchase the longer the time required to 
hold on to it. Dick, who owned the bulk 



of his collection for less than seven years, 
preached a different philosophy: "You 
never lose and often win quickly when 
you buy the best.” 

Certainly no one in the staid world of 
British art would have taken odds that 
one man’s collection of paintings, par- 
ticularly of a specialized genre that had 
been all but ignored for more than a 
century, would arouse such excitement. 
Partly, the assorted furores were a chau- 
vinistic reaction to regaining spoils (an 
estimated 90' ; of the Dick paintings sold 
in the first sale were purchased by Brit- 
ons) that had been pirated away by a ma- 
rauding Yankee. But mainly it was a sit- 
uation in which the English, suddenly 
faced with losing much of the rich her- 
itage of their sporting art, belatedly came 
to appreciate its true worth. 

That never would have been a prob- 
lem in the rustic England of two centu- 
ries ago. No nation cherished its equine 
sports more and no school of painters 
was more devoted to its subject. Ben 
Marshall (1768-1835), one of the noted 


artists of the era, explained his reason 
for moving to the horse-racing center of 
Newmarket: “The second animal in crea- 
tion is a fine horse, and at Newmarket 
1 can study him in the greatest gran- 
deur, beauty and variety.” 

Not to mention comfort. Like other 
painters of the sporting scene, Marshall 
prospered on handsome commissions 
from wealthy patrons and he was shrewd- 
ly aware of where their affections lay. 
Leaving landscape and formal family 
portraits to the Gainsboroughs, Consta- 
bles and Turners, he went to the races 
because ”1 have discovered many a man 
who thinks 10 guineas too much for 
painting his wife will pay 50 guineas for 
painting his horse." 

With the new practice of thoroughbred 
breeding all the rage, the lords of the land 
demanded faithful and minutely accurate 
portrayals of their prized bloodstock. 
Marshall, who moonlighted as a horse 
trader and a racecourse columnist, 
obliged with an insider's expertise, de- 
picting every detail of bit and bridle, 
every glint in the shimmering coat, with 
striking fidelity. Renowned for his abil- 
ity to capture the individual riding styles 
of famous jockeys as well as the muscu- 
lar elegance peculiar to each of their 
mounts, Marshall achieved in his paint- 
ings a distinctive chiseled look that be- 
came his hallmark. 

Another habitue of racecourses, John 
F. Herring Sr. (1795-1865), followed in 
the same tradition. Unfortunately, be- 
cause photographic studies of galloping 
thoroughbreds were still a thing of the 
future, Herring's representations of the 
front-runners heading down the stretch 
look like so many rocking horses frozen 
in space. His busy, sprawling paintings 
of major races, with a cast of thousands 
cheering madly from behind the rail, are 
valued less as models of style and com- 
position than as vivid documentaries of 
a perished way of life. 

A trainer of colts and a stickler for 
proper riding technique. Henry Aiken Sr. 
(1785-1851 ), joined the fun bywryly por- 
traying some of the hazards that could 
befall the inept horseman. His hunting 
canvases, always brimming with action, 
are short on elegance and long on satire; 
he shows riders to hounds being uncer- 
emoniously dumped over walls, dashed 
into streams and chasing after their run- 
away mounts. 

Aiken's flair for caricature also led him 
to illustrate another phenomenon of the 

continued 
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CHEVROLET 



EXAMPLE: 

IMPALA'S 
ROOM. RIDE AND 
COMFORT HAVE HELPED 
MAKE IT AMERICA’S 
NUMBER ONE CAR FOR 
14 YEARS IN A ROW. 

Nobody holds a record like 
that without knowing exactly 
what people want, need and 
expect in a car. 

And as difficult as you may 
find it to believe (considering the 
energy situation), the reasons for 
buying a full-size car today are 
no different than they were 
14 years ago. 

Consider who buys Impala 

People with larger families, 
where a small car is physically 
out of the question. 

People who go places on 
vacations. Getting away from 


home, even if it’s not far, for a 
couple of weeks in the summer is 
one of the greatest feelings in the 
world. A car with full-size leg 
room, elbow room and head room 
can add to the pleasure. And if 
you have any amount of luggage, 
you’ll appreciate Impala’s roomy 
trunk. 

People who travel for a living 
and want to be comfortably 
surrounded by a lot of car. 

People who want to get as 
much as they can for their dollar. 
Impala represents solid value 
with standard features like power 
steering, power disc front brakes 
and an automatic transmission. 
There isn’t anything you’d 
actually need to add. 

While on the subject of money 

We were concerned about 
economical transportation 


ft before it became 
chic. For the last 60 years, 
Chevrolet has been selling 
the same thing: value and 
practicality in affordable cars. 

So think about what you 
need. Really need. If you can get 
away with a smaller car, buy a 
Vega, Nova or Chevelle. But if 
you can use the extra room, the 
ride and the comfort, don’t 
forget that we make Impala. 

Impala still makes a lot of 
sense for a lot of people. 

And we have a feeling it will 
go right on making sense for a 
lot of years to come. 
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The Source 
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■ 'AANn DISTILLING 7> 


In 1 870, Charles Fleischmann created the world's first 
dry gin. And that's how the dry martini was born. 
You still enjoy the difference in the Fleischmann martini. 
Because it's still made with the world's driest gin. 


Fleischmann’s.The world’s driest gin since 1870. 


times, the English sporting eccentric. 
Aiken’s favorite was a roustabout sot by 
the name of John Mytton Esq. who, 
among other celebrated exploits, is pic- 
tured shooting wild duck in the snow 
while half-naked, and riding a bear into 
his dining room in full hunting regalia. 

But whatever the subject, the recog- 
nized master of English sporting art was 
George Stubbs (1724-1806). Like Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, he was a painter-scien- 
tist with an absorbing interest in com- 
parative anatomy. As a young man. 
Stubbs not only delivered lectures to 
medical students but in the dead of night 
had bodies brought to his garret for dis- 
section. One specimen, a woman who 
died in childbirth, became the basis for 
his revelatory illustrations in a book on 
midwifery. 

Stubbs, a self-taught artisan, later em- 
barked on a venture that was to con- 
sume the better part of 10 years. Held 
in "vile reknown” by neighbors for his 
wee-hour cutups, he moved to a remote 
farm in Lincolnshire where, immersed 
in the stench of putrefying flesh, he hoist- 
ed horse after dead horse onto an elab- 
orate hanging contraption that allowed 
him to painstakingly dissect and study 
the beasts in a variety of walking and 
running positions. 

The result was The Anatomy of the 
Horse , an epic pictorial treatise that was 
to become a primary reference work in 
colleges of veterinary medicine. Along 
with fame and lucrative commissions, the 
book provided Stubbs with a rudimen- 
tary grounding that helped him revolu- 
tionize equine art. 

Before Stubbs’ pioneering work, 
horses were painted in flat and primitive 
fashion, with little comprehension of 
underlying muscle and bone. Stubbs 
changed that, and though successors 
dutifully followed his lead, none since 
has matched the soft sculptured touch, 
the sense of grace and mobility that in- 
fused his paintings with a separate life 
all their own. 

Indeed, dogs were forever yapping and 
trying to take nips out of Stubbs’ an- 
imal paintings, and while he was com- 
pleting what is perhaps the single great- 
est horse portrait ever painted, his 
famous subject, Hambletonian, caught 
a glimpse of his life-size likeness and 
instinctively reared up and delivered a 
menacing kick that came within inches 
of destroying the canvas. 

George Stubbs was a hero to Jack 
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Dick. “There is one thing that always 
comes through with Stubbs,” Dick once 
explained. “You can see that he loved 
those horses.” 

How did a man from the concrete 
plains of Brooklyn become a fancier of 
the bucolic sporting art of Olde England? 
Like one of Aiken’s hapless hunters. Jack 
R. Dick pursued a circuitous route filled 
with jolting ups and downs. His aim, 
however, was unswerving. “Making 
money is my game,” he would say. “It’s 
my way of having fun. It’s my sport.” 

Like any child of the city, Dick 
dreamed of faraway places, in his case a 
white farmhouse surrounded by green 
grass and rolling hills. That at least is the 
reason he always gave for running away 
from home at 15 to work on a small farm 
in Connecticut, mucking out stables, 
shearing sheep and cleaning eggs for S25 
a month. The idyll ended after one year, 
when an aunt with show-biz connections 
induced Walter Winchell to run a miss- 
ing person's picture of young Jack in his 
newspaper column. 


Found out by his employer, Dick re- 
turned to Brooklyn, where he played full- 
back on his high school football team and 
was named Most Likely to Succeed in 
his yearbook — a bestowal not hindered 
by the fact that he was yearbook editor. 

At Syracuse U niversity Dick was class 
treasurer and the most likely to succeed 
at hustling up a few odd dollars. Among 
other sidelines, he ran a mail-order busi- 
ness specializing in military-surplus 
goods in general and glassware in par- 
ticular. Anything the chemistry depart- 
ment boys could blow, the saying went. 
Jack the Peddler could sell. 

And anything unsuspecting students 
cared to wager on a friendly game of 
bridge he was quick to cover. “Bridge 
was my most remunerative enterprise,” 
he liked to say. “My partner and I were 
very successful at spreading the wealth 
around, taking from those who were get- 
ting more money from home and divid- 
ing it up among the less fortunate, name- 
ly ourselves. Those were my only Marxist 
tendencies.” 


A kind of two-legged Goldfinder in his 
own right, Dick not only worked his way 
through college but graduated with a 
$15,000 profit and a hankering for more. 
He got it when he joined his father as co- 
partner in a Bayonne, N.J. kitchenware 
manufacturing business that prospered 
during the postwar building boom. 

But after seven years Dick became rest- 
less and he quit the company in 1958 to 
take a fling in the stock market. Begin- 
ning with $25,000, he ran up a paper for- 
tune of $12 million within a year. Then, 
just as he was on the verge of buying a 
steel corporation, his foolscap empire 
collapsed. 

Dick always steadfastly held that dis- 
reputable moneylenders undermined his 
collateral by surreptitiously selling his 
stock to cover their losses. The Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, how- 
ever, had a different version. It ac- 
cused Dick of “kiting," ordering stock 
that he had no intention of paying for, 
in the hope that he could sell the 
shares at a profit if they rose in price be- 

continurd 
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fore the four-day deadline for payment. 

Dick, then 33 and, according to the 
SEC, living in a duplex apartment "com- 
plete with butler" but having "no as- 
sets and no job" and beset with "credit 
difficulties," was also accused of illegal- 
ly ordering slock in the name of one of 
his former employees. The upshot was 
that in I960 the SEC permanently en- 
joined Dick from various sorts of trad- 
ing on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Sued by brokerage firms for restitution 
of losses, Dick resorted to an emergency 
maneuver that was a preview of things 
to come. An inveterate collector of coins, 
jade, silver, ivory, coral, porcelain, chi- 
na. first editions, rare book bindings and 
antique English furniture, he helped pay 
off his debts by auctioning his prized col- 
lection of postal stamps, issued between 
1 845 and 1855. foi $750,000. 

Chastened. Dick spent the next six 
months straightening out his affairs and, 
according to one friend, "walking off a 
nervous breakdown." On one occasion 
Dick trudged the five miles from his el- 
egant uptown Manhattan apartment to 
the office of his Wall Street lawyer be- 
cause he did not have the price of a sub- 
way token. 

Fearing for Dick's future, his attorney 
demanded, "For God's sake. Jack, what 
are you going to do with your life?" 
Dick's immediate reaction was to sum- 
mon up the old vision of the w hite farm- 
house. Though the thought struck him 
as utterly impractical at first, he soon be- 
came consumed with devising a way to 
reconcile his drive for financial success 
with his desire for the life of a gentle- 
man farmer. 

After a cram course in agroeconomics, 
Dick decided that he could satisfy all his 
needs by breeding Aberdeen Angus cat- 
tle, a field he once characterized as "a 
Ma and Pa operation devoid of promo- 
tion or modem business methods." Bor- 
rowing a concept from real-estate syn- 
dicates that were popular at the time. 
Dick set out to convince investors that 
by putting their money in Angus they 
could take advantage of healthy tax 
write-offs and make fat profits from the 
sale of the cows' offspring. He found, in 
short, a new game to play. 

Though broke and admittedly ped- 
dling only hopes, options and projec- 
tions, Dick managed to raise enough 
money in two months of hard selling to 
buy a 650-acre farm in Wappingers Falls. 
N.Y. from Everett Crosby, Bing's older 


brother, for $350,000. Christened Black 
Watch Farms and attracting such no- 
table investors as the late Peter Revson, 
E. G. Marshall. Steve Lawrence and Ey- 
die Gormc, the venture catapulted from 
S40.000 in sales in 1962 to S30 million 
in 1968. 

Living his dream at last. Dick played 
the role of gentleman farmer with rare 
style. All the Mas and Pas who liked to 
say that Farmer Jack's place was the only 
farm they had ever seen with marble 
doors inside and a Jaguar out back were 
even more flabbergasted by the little bit 
of Las Vegas he had created right there 
in Wappingers Falls. 

The occasion was Black Watch’s an- 
nual Masterpiece Sale, a kind of barn- 
yard spectacular for X00 guests who 
wended their way down carpeted paths 
lined with fiaming braziers to gather in 
four huge candy-striped tents. The long 
weekend began with a candlelight sup- 
per of beef tenderloin and Mouton-Cadet 
'61 and ended several hangovers later 
with Bloody Marys ladled out of water 
troughs. 

Lest anyone forget the motive behind 
the merrymaking. Dick surrounded the 
Plexiglas sides of the tents with floodlit 
stalls and then trotted out his cattle, 
their toenails trimmed, eyelashes brushed 
and tails teased with hairspray, to im- 
passively watch the guests watching them 
between bites of beef tenderloin. Accused 
of spending money irrationally, Dick's 
reply was, "If spending $50,000 on a par- 
ty one day and selling $300,000 worth of 
cattle for $1 million the next is irration- 
al. then I plead guilty." 

Irrepressible was the word for Dick 
when, at the 1963 spring sale of Aber- 
deen Angus stock in Perth. Scotland, he 
bought a bull named Lindertis Evulse for 
a record $176,400. He hired Johnny Car- 
son's public relations man to handle the 
welcoming ceremonies, and when the 
enormous black beast arrived in New 
York on a B.O.A.C. flight he was greet- 
ed with an explosion of flashbulbs, led 
across a red-carpeted rampway and then 
whisked off in an armored Brinks truck 
with motorcycle escort. 

Trouble was, the critter proved ster- 
ile. But Jack was quick to make the most 
out of his, so to speak, laughing stock. 
Covered by a fertility insurance policy 
with Lloyd's of London, Dick got his 
$176,400 purchase price back and then 
turned around and offered to buy the bull 
from Lloyd's for $1, with the idea of hav- 


ing an operation performed. The insur- 
ance company agreed. 

Promotional wheels churning, Dick 
then put through a telephone call to Al- 
abama Governor George Wallace and 
gingerly offered him a rare opportunity 
to "do something beneficial for the 
blacks"— quickly adding that in this case 
the black happened to be a bull. 

In no time at all Lindertis Evulse was 
shipped to Alabama to undergo an op- 
eration by a 1 7-member team of surgeons 
and assistants at Auburn University 
Medical School. For the tilillation of the 
international press corps covering the 
event. Dick bought four Angus heifers 
and had them penned outside the oper- 
ating room as a kind of bovine harem-in- 
waiting. 

But, alas, the operation was a failure 
and Lindy the Latent Lover, the cover 
boy on several magazines and recipient 
of honorable mention in the 1964 Bri~ 
latmica Book of the Year, ended up as 
dog food. "The fate of Lindertis was re- 
grettable," Dick later recalled, "but I 
couldn't have bought that kind of pro- 
motion for $2 million." 

Dick did buy English sporting paint- 
ings for that kind of money, a passion 
that began with his collecting paintings 
of cattle but soon switched to horses be- 
cause hardly anyone but himself found 
cow portraits terribly romantic. He pur- 
sued his avocation with what Sotheby 
Vice-President C. Hugh Hildcsley calls 
“a deep knowledge, a good eye and a 
real nose for a bargain." Once while on 
a searching expedition in the English 
countryside, Dick made inquiries in a 
pub and w-as told that a retired brigadier 
general who lived 10 kilometers down the 
road had a “horse picture." Minutes lat- 
er. Dick was ushered into the brigadier’s 
three-story billiard room, and after 
climbing a ladder to inspect the grime- 
covered painting he offered to buy it. 

"Is it worth as much as 100 or 200 
pounds to you?" the brigadier asked. 
Dick shuffled and muttered a few well, 
maybes. Then, eyes narrowing, the old 
warrior said, "Well, then it must be 
worth 1.000 pounds." Dick, feigning just 
the right amount of reluctance, forked 
over the 1 ,000 pounds and then fled with 
one of John Herring's finest works. At 
the June 26 auction, Dick’s $2,400 steal 
easily should go for more than $100,000. 
As Dick often said of his avocation, "It’s 
all in the knowing." And. apparently, in 
the maneuvering. Late in the 1960s, 
continued 
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alarmed by the number of sporting paint- 
ings being spirited off to the U.S. by col- 
lectors like Dick, philanthropist Paul 
Mellon and Movie Director Mike Nich- 
ols, British museum directors began to 
invoke the National Treasures Act. 
which permits them to claim any paint- 
ing bought by a foreigner simply by pay- 
ing him the price of his purchase. 

At the time Dick had his eye on what 
he called the Big Painting, a magnificent 
study by Stubbs of the Duke of Graf- 
ton's gray stallion with marcs and foals. 
He sidestepped the Tate Museum by buy - 
ing four other paintings he knew it would 
claim and thereby succeeded in exhaust- 
ing its purchasing funds. Then he 
plunked down a record S490.000 for the 
Big Painting and escaped unmolested. 

Now the centerpiece of the Dick col- 
lection. the Big Painting is expected to 
command somewhere between 5750,000 
and SI million, the highest price ever paid 
for a work by an English artist. 

The apparent moral is seller beware, 
buyer be knowledgeable. It was Dick’s 
contention that there are so many forg- 
eries that the unwary art speculator 
would do well to realize that “of the2.0C0 
known paintings by Corot in the world. 
6.000 are hanging in Texas. In other 
words, the art market is murderers’ row." 

So. too. Dick eventually discovered, 
was the cattle business. Soon Black 
Watch farms was managing 30,000 head 
of cattle on 63 sites in 20 states, had pri- 
vate aircraft and fleets of cars, and Dick 
realized that he had created some kind 
of monster on the hoof. 

It was not the nature of the work that 
bothered Dick but the ever-increasing 
volume that took the fun out of gentle- 
manly farming. Heifers that he once 
knew by sight and name became inven- 
tory numbers. His office was in his home, 
but for all the time he spent with his wife 
and two children he could just as well 
have been in Mozambique. 

One of the nation's largest breeders of 
Arabian horses, with 1 50 head. Dick was 
also denied the chance to unwind with 
an early morning gallop around his 
spread. Increasingly aware that his desk 
chair had become his saddle, he finally 
decided to go down another long, wind- 
ing trail. 

So in 1968 Dick sold his interest in 
Black Watch Farms for S2I.4 million to 
the Berman Leasing Co., a truck firm 
looking to diversify, taking most of the 
sale price in stock. Then, after buying a 
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40-room mansion on 26 acres in Green- 
wich and spending SI million to turn it 
into a museum for his paintings. Jack R. 
Dick retired at age 40. 

It was not a peaceful retreat. Within 
three years, Berman (now known as Ber- 
mec Corp.) stock fell from a high of 90 
to 20. In April 1971 Black Watch went 
bankrupt and shortly thereafter Bcrmec 
announced it was in dire straits because 
of tight money, changes in the tax laws 
and misrepresentation by Dick of Black 
Watch’s financial condition. Bcrmec 
sued Dick, who countered with his own 
lawsuit charging the corporation with 
“gross mismanagement.” 

In the middle of the flurry of suits and 
countersuits, Dick was hit w ith the grand 
jury indictment. Specifically, he was 
charged with using falsified financial 
statements, forged art gallery invoices 
and securities that did not belong to him 
as collateral to gain an S840.000 loan 
from a New York moneylending firm. 

As the case plodded through the courts 
for more than two years, Dick remained 


confident of acquittal. "1 never borrowed 
or received 10 cents improperly,” he pro- 
tested. "and I defy anyone to prove that 
I did." 

Meanwhile, back at the mansion that 
once was the home of New York Yan- 
kee Ow ner Dan Topping, Dick grew rest- 
less. He strolled the vaulted marble halls 
like some latter-day Citi/en Kane, his 
eyes never lingering on the acres of blank 
walls that once held his paintings. 

That is perhaps one reason he put his 
home, or as the real estate brochure de- 
scribes it, his "Jacobean estate of rare 
splendor" with its "newly constructed 
Chateau wine cellar for 5,000 bottles,” 
its "oak-paneled library with 17th cen- 
tury carved stone mantel" and its 
"walled courtyard with 75-foot Carrara 
marble reflecting pool and two-dish 
fountain" up for sale. The asking price 
was 54 million furnished, S2.5 million un- 
furnished. It is still on the market. 

As 1974 approached, Dick fussed over 
the details of the auction of his paint- 
ings with the keen attention of a bereft 


expert turned willing tipster. "If you're 
going to invest in horses,” he said one 
day. sitting in his study under, sadly, a 
print of the Big Painting, "you’re better 
off doing it on canvas because those an- 
imals don’t eat, they don’t get sick and 
they don't fade in the stretch. If you buy 
a racehorse the odds arc something like 
1.000 to 1 against ever making any real 
money from your investment. With a 
good horse painting, the odds are 99 out 
of 100 that you will make money. 

"Even so," hecontinucd, "you can get 
taken if you don't know w hat you’re do- 
ing. You have to know, for instance, sub- 
tle little things, like the way an artist 
treats a horse in the flank. You have to 
know the basic rules of style and com- 
position that arc peculiar to sporting art. 
like the fact that a painting of a jockey 
astride his horse is more valuable than 
one with him standing with his mount. 
The same holds true for paintings of 
hunters wearing red coats vs. those in 
green. More than patience, it takes a cer- 
tain passion to acquire that expertise." 

continued 
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For a Ride continued 

Dick himself had no patience for his 
legal and financial problems. ‘•It’s just 
another page in my life,” he said, '“and l 
don't reread pages.” Instead, admitting 
to "an itch to reactivate myself," he be- 
gan formalizing an innovative franchise 
venture in the art field that would, he was 
certain, bring him roaring out of retire- 
ment. Sitting at his massive desk, sur- 
rounded by stacks of art manuals and 
firing off telephone calls like a captain 
on the bridge of his ship, he was the Jack 
Dick of old. 

"Money is round " he mused one late 
December afternoon. "It rolls in. It rolls 
out. It rolls back again." Though asso- 
ciates like Sotheby's Hildeslcy disagreed 
with his characterization of the art field 
as "virgin." a kind of Ma and Pa busi- 
ness in formal dress, Dick was irrepres- 
sibly on the make. 

"Today I feel like a stock on the up 
tick.” he said. "I have bottomed out and 
I'm on the way up. I'm heading for a 
peak. I’ve been known to have the Mi- 
das touch. I have walked in the rain with- 
out getting wet and there is no reason 
why I can't do it again. You know why 1 
make money? Because I decide to make 
money. And right now I have decided on 
a new goal. I made SI million by the time 
1 was 20. S20 million at 30. S50 million 
at 40. Well, now I am going to shoot for 
SI00 million, no, make that SI00 million 
to S200 million, by the time I'm 50. Peo- 
ple say with luck I niig/n be able to make 
it. I know I will!” 

Then, leaning back in his chair, bask- 
ing in the reverie of his anticipated tri- 
umphs, Dick added: "If I'm a man with 
an incredible past. I'm also a man with 
an incredible future." 

On Jan. 6, 1974, while lingering over 
a second brandy at a private club in Man- 
hattan, Dick complained of a headache 
and took two Bufferin. While en route 
home with his wife in their chauffeured 
limousine, he suddenly grasped his chest 
and gasped, "Oh. that hurts." Several 
frantic minutes later Jack R. Dick was 
pronounced dead on arris al at Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Shortly before his death, while char- 
acteristically looking ahead to his "in- 
credible future," Dick paused momen- 
tarily — and only momentarily, for regret 
was not in his makeup — to reflect on 
the loss of his collection of English 
sporting paintings. "It was," he con- 
fessed. "the greatest achievement of 
my life." end 
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Name _____ . 

Address 



-Zip 



havertiills 

S84 Washington 
. _ San Francisco 94111 

a o 

SI 060 3 



Now more than ever. 



Now that you're driving less, you have to be more careful about 
your motor oil than ever. 

Sound odd? It isn't. Because acid and sooty grime build up fast in 
an underused engine. 

So it's more important than ever to change your oil a little more 
often. And to use only a premium quality motor oil. 

You can't buy a better oil than Quaker State. It's refined only from 
100% Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. And it's fortified to neutralize 
acid, combat rust, and hold sludge and soot in suspension so they won't 
form engine deposits. 

Want to keep your underworked engine in shape for the times you 
need it? Ask for Quaker State. You'll find it more places than ever, now 
that you need it more than ever. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 




King: 19 mg. "tar,' 


Supar King.- 19 mg. "rar li (hg.mcoime av.[jtrc®rette.fTC Repon (Aug.73|. 


ML f VM V' K 

.tp J i/y M x ok*'( : 

If! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


The L S M moment. 

A time to enjoy.. .Wide open flavor 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week May 20-25 
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FACES IN THE CROWD. 



19 t h h ole the readers take over 


CELTIC PRIDE 

Sir: 

Peter Carry states (A Mailer of Celtic 
Pride. May 20) that it was actually the Bucks 
who were more unyielding in holding Bos- 
ton considerably under its 109 points per 
game regular season average. However, he 
fails to mention that Boston held Milwaukee 
well under its season average of 107 points 
per game. In fact, the Bucks scored fewer 
than 90 points in four of the seven playoff 
games, scoring more than 100 points in two 
games only because they went into overtime. 
Boston clearly was stingier and outplayed 
Milwaukee throughout the series. Please give 
credit where it is due. 

Daniele Semi and 

Milwaukee 

Sir; 

John Havlicek is a great player who de- 
serves most of the recognition he is receiv- 
ing. However, the award reads Most Valu- 
able Player. A number of NBA stars could 
have brought the Celtics the title ie.g., Walt 
Fra/ier or Rick Barry). But only one man 
in basketball history. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. 
could have brought a mediocre team like the 
Bucks, who were playing without star guard 
Lucius Allen, so close to a title. It was an 
effort beyond any of Russell or Chamberlain, 
and Abdul-Jabbar deserved the designation 
Most Valuable Player. 

Michael Christy 

Bristol. Vt. 

Sir: 

Peter Carry's report on the NBA playoffs 
nearly ignored a super effort by the Milwau- 
kee Bucks. It took the Celtics seven games 
to beat a team with one aging but agile guard, 
one forward who could only rebound, an- 
other who could only shoot and a center w ho 
had to take all his rest breaks on the court. 
Plus sneaky sub Mickey Davis, who sur- 
prised everybody. 

The Bucks didn't lose. They just ran out 
of steam. With a healthy Lucius Allen, it 
wouldn't even have been close. Only John 
I lavlieck played a great series for the Celtics. 

And Havlieck's stamina at his age can also 
be explained. For the better part of his Bos- 
ton career he was the sixth man -getting 
plenty of rest on the bench. When did Oscar 
Robertson ever sit on a bench? 

I think Peter got Carry-cd away by Red 
Auci bach's victory cigar smoke. 

C. R. Werle 

Miami 

GOODBY BIG O 

Sir: 

What was overlooked in all the excitement 
of the NBA playoffs was the farewell of the 


Big O— Oscar Robertson, dominating col- 
lege basketball in the late '50s. leading the 
U.S. Olympic team (considered by many the 
finest aggregation of hoop talent ever) to a 
gold medal and keeping the Cincinnati Roy- 
als m the NBA. In 1971 he capped his quest 
foran NBA championship by taking the Mil- 
waukee Bucks to the title with the help or 
second-year Center Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. 

Back in my high school days in New Jer- 
sey the reason to see the lowly Knicks in old 
Madison Square Garden was twofold: the 
Cousy-Russcll Celtics and the Big O. 

Hi) Seim ARI/_ 

Sacramento, Calif. 

BASE PLAY 

Sir: 

The lime has come for baseball to do some- 
thing about eliminating the mayhem that 
takes place at second when a base runner 
attempts to break up the double play. When 
Don Baylor of the Oiioles (6 1’ and 190 
pounds) crashes into Angel Hermoso of the 
Indians (5 9* and 155 pounds), baseball 
ceases to be sport, If there isn't some pen- 
alty established, then retaliation will natu- 
rally result. 

Maybe we need some huskies like Honus 
Wagner or Nap Lajoie to handle these crash- 
ing runners. Or a feisty shonstop like Rab- 
bit Maranv ille, who refused to throw around 
Cy Williams as he came into second stand- 
ing up and instead threw' right into his face. 

I saw this happen some 50 years ago. Per- 
haps landing on the crashci spikes first is the 
answer. Oran irate crowd of spectators wait- 
ing at the exit to decry the culprit, as hap- 
pened to Ty Cobb in Philadelphia after he 
spiked Eddie Collins and Home Run Baker 
on the same day. Cobb needed a cordon of 
police to protect him. 

Something needs to be done before a col- 
lision more serious than the Hermoso inci- 
dent occurs. 

William Newir 

Remington, Va. 

ALL THAT GLITTERS 

Sir: 

Everything is not golden for World Team 
Tennis (A Golden Week for u Lor of Oldies , 
May 20). Attendance at the Chicago Aces 
matches is so bad that one of the players is a 
DF~designated fan. 

John J. Lyons 

Chicago 

VOLLEYBALL DYNASTIES 

Sir: 

Your coverage of the NCAA volleyball 
finals ( Leapin Lizards, It's UCLA Again, 
May 20) left out some notable facts. One is 
that the Gauchos of the University of Cal- 


ifornia at Santa Barbara captured four open 
tournaments this year, which no other col- 
legiate team has ever done. The old record 
was two. And the difference between the two 
dynasties was omitted. While the UCLA 
Bruins have built their dynasty the same way 
they did their basketball teams, with money 
for athletic scholarships, not one Gaucho is 
on full scholarship. This is noteworthy in an 
area w here money is considered necessary to 
produce champions. 

Pai l DrsHi k 

Goleva. Calif. 

Sir: 

As a mediocre volleyball player myself 
from Pacific Palisades I was greatly pleased 
to see your fine article on this quickly grow- 
ing sport. 

Jerry Kirshenbaum reported that UCLA 
and UCSB Team Captains Bob Leonard and 
Dave DeGroot are Palisadians. I would like 
to point out that DeGroot's teammates Mike 
Maas and Jay Hanseth are also Palisades 
High School products. Along with Leonard, 
Palisadians playing for the Bruins are Chris 
Irvin (brother of ex-UCLA All-America 
Dick Irvin), John Bekins (brother of Mike 
Bckins. Pepperdinc University star, and M ilo 
Bekins. an All-America on last year's NCA A 
championship San Diego State team where 
he played w ith Palisadians Randy Stevenson. 
Wayne Graeey and Chris Marlowe, All- 
Americasall). and David Nichols. The talent 
from v ollevball-mad Palisades does not stop 
there. Frank Taylor started for the third- 
ranked USC Trojans for the past two years. 

It looks like the NCAA team with the most 
Palisades boys usually wins. If this remains 
the case, the Bruins should be tough again 
in ‘75 with five ex-Dolphins on the floor. 

Fontainl Froehikti 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

HEART THROB 

Sir: 

I enjoyed reading Ron Fimrite's fine sto- 
ry ( Deep in the Heart, for a Change, May 20), 
chronicling the baseball adventures of the 
Texas Rangers. It is refreshing and a good 
thing for baseball in general to see a door- 
mat team suddenly turn into an interesting, 
challenging club. True, the Rangers may not 
win the pennant this year, but they will make 
it hot for some of the others, principally the 
established contenders. 

William F. O'Brii n 

Cincinnati 

LITTLE JOCKS 

Sir: 

The comments in Si’oris Illusi rated 
(Scorecard, May 6) by Mike Aguirre, pres- 
ident of the student government at the Uni- 

comlnued 
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"More Smiles Per Gallon" 


If you can't remember the last 
time you got a smile out of 
commuting, start here 
Because we're introducing a 
completely new motorcycle for 
commuters The KZ-400 
We're making it so you'll have a 
way of getting to work that's more 
economical than a car, more 
personal than a bus, more fun 
than either 


Keep smiling. The KZ-400 
kicks over with an Electric Starter 
which requires no kick from you 
It hums along on a smooth, 
powerful Four Stroke twin 
cylinder 398cc engine, as 
generous with your comfort as it 
is stingy with your gasoline (up to 
50 miles per gallon, depending 
how you nde) The 5-speed 
transmission and big, front disc 
brake are something to smile 
about, too 

With all it's got going for it, just 
imagine what things would be 
like if everyone who commuted 


on four wheels switched over to 
the KZ-400. 

There might be more fuel to go 
around The open road would be 
a little more open. And people 
would be having a lot more fun 
Smiling all the way 

Kawasaki 

lets the good times roll. 

*C»M« MO'OBCmi moutur COUNCIL 



j ' There are more perfect days in Spring to give a 
J gift of diamonds than in any other season. 

And diamond jewelry doesn't have to be expensive 
to perfectly express your love. 

Right now. your jeweler can show you his special 
“Rite of Spring" collection of exciting, new diamond jew- 
elry dike the pieces you see here, all priced under $500*1. 


Little diamond raindrop umbrellas, in a variety 
of styles are priced from less than $70 to S2(X)* at 
participating jewelers. An umbrella pin makes a perfect 
gift of Spring. 

For the names of the participating jewelers in 
your area who can show you an umbrella pin, call 
(toll-free 1 800- 243-6000. 


Give a gift of diamonds on a perfect Spring day. 
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versity of California, arc of particular inter- 
est to me: "The issue is how best to spend 
our money to meet the needs of the greatest 
number.” The move to put more emphasis 
on intramural activities and less emphasis on 
intercollegiate athletics makes a lot of sense. 
At 5' 6', and 130 pounds, I am certainly no 
match for the 6'5*. 230-pound behemoths 
who dominate intercollegiate athletics. The 
majority of students are like me: small in stat- 
ure and mediocre athletes. Only a small por- 
tion of any student body constitutes the 
large, muscular superathletes. We, the aver- 
age, have no hope of competing at the level 
of the David Thompsons and Bill Waltons. 

Glen T. Fujimori 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii 

RENASCENCE 

Sir: 

It’s too bad, but the old Philadelphia 
sports jokes just won’t hold water any more 
because the Philly sports explosion is well 
under way. 

The Flyers won the Stanley Cup: the Phil- 
lies find themselves going strong after a long 
drought in the National League East; the 
Atoms, the defending North American Soc- 
cer League champions, are undefeated in 


league play: and the newly born Freedoms 
seem to be unbeatable. 

The Eagles have a strong chance of chal- 
lenging Washington and Dallas later on this 
year, and the 76ers are rebuilding slowly but 
surely. 

Sam Haupt 

Moorestown, N.J. 

HANDS OFF 

Sir: 

It is sometimes said, "There’s no difficul- 
ty so hopeless that it can’t be made worse 
with ‘aid’ from the Federal Government.” 

Si’s Scorecard (May 13) plainly pointed 
out that the Federal Government is about 
to stretch its already far-reaching tentacles 
even farther and put a bureaucratic stran- 
glehold on amateur sports. 

There might be more to say for the pro- 
posal if the Federal Government had dem- 
onstrated greater ability to manage the many 
affairs already within its purview. But noth- 
ing it touches becomes any less complicated 
or troublesome, and there is no reason to 
believe it would perform any better in the 
arena of amateur athletics. 

D. E. Porter 

Oklahoma City 


Sir: 

The inevitable consequence of further gov- 
ernment involvement in sport will be the 
eruption of various pressure groups forced 
to begand whine for political favors. If there 
is a sensible reason for contaminating am- 
ateur sports with politics and increasing op- 
portunities for political graft, I would cer- 
tainly like to know it! 

G. Byard Lu lly 

Virginia Beach, Va. 

RED HEAD (CONT.) 

Sir: 

Usually the great American halftime show 
is unable to compete with the habitual re- 
treat to the kitchen duringa basketball game, 
but a precedent was set a few weeks ago. Be- 
fore all of America seven truly dedicated Red 
Heads made a television debut as they daz- 
zled the audience with their tricks, not un- 
like the Harlem Globetrotters in talent and 
showmanship. 

The article in Sporis Illustrated is one 
tribute to the Red Heads ( All Red, So Help 
Them Henna, May 6 ), who obviously deserve 
more recognition and praise than has been 
given them. Because of your story, which was 
well written and informative, maybe more 
continued 



Blue Max players, 
have we got a ballfor you! 


Acushnet s new durable DT Tit leist will 
give you significantly more distance and 
accuracy than any durable ball you’ve ever 
played Top-Flite, Wilson LD.or Blue Max. 
Ask your club pro to show you the test results. 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT 

Sold thru golt course pro shops only 


New DT Titleist. The longest durable ball ever made. 


Now, more than ever, you need an 
efficient, quiet central air conditioner. 
Now, more than ever, you need GE. 



In these days of power shortages, it's essential 
that your central air conditioner be efficient. 
And, of course, it has always been desirable that 
it perform quietly. 

General Electric's Executive air conditioner is 
designed to do both. It is our most efficient unit 
and quietest outside of all our residential con- 
densing units. 

In addition we offer a Deluxe and Standard 
line, each an excellent performer in its own 
price range. 

The chart you see here shows the Energy Effi- 
ciency Ratio and Sound Rating Number of each 
unit. EER is a measure of energy output per unit 
of electricity used. The higher the EER number, 
the more efficient the unit. 

SRN is a measure of the outside sound level 
of the unit while it is operating. The lower the 
SRN, the quieter the condensing unit. 

All models have General Electric's exclusive 
Climatuff : “comprcssor and Spine Fin coils. 
Moreover, each is eligible for our General 
Electric Central Air Conditioner National 
Service Contract Plan. 


Your General Electric dealer can help you 
make a choice. He's in the Yellow Pages under 
“Air Conditioning Equipment and Systems’.' 



| (a is for electric Split system. air.cooled condensing units with coil 
alone (type RCU-A-C) listed in the January 1974 Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 
tion Institute Directory The EER numbers arc ca culated Irom data in the 
A R.i. Directory Model TA930E with coil XA942Ahas been certified at 32.000 
BTUHat 3200 watts to AR.I on April 26. 1974. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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people will be aware of them. I hope this pro- 
fessional team receives the support it de- 
serves. 

Joan Clauss 

Cheshire, Conn. 

Sir: 

Having played against the All-American 
Red Heads twice, I read your article with 
enthusiasm. 1 was disappointed to learn, 
however, that the best women's basketball 
team in North America, as a whole, makes 
only 540,000 a year. Of course, a monetary 
value cannot be placed on all the fun “Christ- 
mas Days" they have. All professional ath- 
letes should read this article. 

G. Curtis Akard 

Blountville, Tenn. 

Sir: 

Orwell Moore's splendid female athletes 
may have dyed their hair red, but no dis- 
guise can cover up the authoritarian and 
sexist attitudes rooted in the team's owner. 
Moore seems to regard his players as dehu- 
manized automatons whose freedom of 
choice must be limited to performing on the 
basketball court but who are otherwise unfit 
to be treated as adults. His comment that he 


“takes a beer myself from time to time but 
the Red Heads are not to drink" makes 
Moore sound like one of the hypocrites with 
a double standard. Moreover, Moore's re- 
marks that the women love basketball so 
much that they don't care how much they 
get paid reflects a patronizing attitude. 

Lou Gerber 


Washington 


Sir: 

I can't help but feel that the authors have 
grossly underestimated the talents of wom- 
en basketball players if they believe, as stat- 
ed in the article, that the Red Heads are the 
best basketball team in North America. The 
best teams compete each year in the AAU 
National Championships. From this tourna- 
ment is chosen the All- America team which 
is now training for an upcoming series with 
Russia and planning for the next Olympics. 
1 believe the authors must consider the type 
of competition that the Red Heads meet be- 
fore they can say that they are the best team. 
Any of the top AAU teams would look like 
world champs playing what the authors de- 
scribed as men "gasping like beached fish" 
or men having “soft paunches and fat arms." 
The AAU teams have had years of experi- 


ence playing against the best teams in the 
U-S. as well as touring teams like Russia and 
the Republic of China. I suggest the authors 
attend the next AAU National Tournament 
in March to watch the best basketball teams 
in North America. 

Donna Prindle 

Downey, Calif. 

HELP! 

Sir: 

Along with millions of other NBA fans I 
witnessed via TV half of the first Buck-Celt- 
ic playoff game. That is, we were permitted 
to see only half of the actual playing time so 
Rick Barry would have ample time to ex- 
plain the plays. At times Rick became so 
fascinated with his beautiful voice and the 
electronic playback equipment that he would 
chatter through the next two plays. 

Robert Charles 

Tulsa 

Sir: 

After viewing the NBA playoffs, the old 
question comes up again about which came 
first, the NBA referee or the straitjacket? 

Karccm Abdul-Jabbar hardly had a 
chance: he was pushed, shoved and tripped. 

conllnurd 



Top Flite players, 
have we got a ball for you! 


Acushnet’s new durable DT Titleist will 
give you significantly more distance and 
accuracy than any durable hall you’ve ever 
played— Top-Flite, Wilson LD.or Blue Max. 
Ask your club pro to show you the test results. 

acushnetgolf equipment 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 


New DT Titleist. The longest durable ball ever made. 
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amazing offer. Here is 
my check for SI .50 
($1 .00 plus S.50 for postage 
and handling). Rush me 

-MACK." THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE KNIFE Slicer. 
Fish Scaler. Beer Can 
Opener, Rabbit Skinner, 
From-the-Jar Pickle 
Snatcher. Fish Holder- 
Dowi COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG : $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE, 
only one : 

customer, Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 

Name 


fiavephills 

584 D Washington SI. 

San Francisco. Ca. 941 1 1 
-5 SI0603 


in our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE . master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 

At home in kitchen, 
glove compartment or 
on a camping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK Knife Of 
The Year." But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the "evil eye") we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge $1 for "MACK," 
(although he lists for 
S4 95) AND — that isn't 
all. For the same Si 
we'll also send you a 
COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND-A $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE (good 
for your next purchase). 

If you think this is an 
unusual offer you’re 
right. Better take advan- 
tage of it before our 
accountant returns from 
vacation and reads us 
the Riot Act! 


I considered it a moral victory to sec him 
come back downcourt in one piece. 

But as one outraged Atlanta fan once 
stood up and screamed (while the Atlanta 
Hawks were trailing the Philadelphia 76ers 
by 14 points), "Don't feel bad about it. folks, 
we're going five on seven." 

Keith Clark 

Lilburn, Ga. 

SPORTSMAN 

Sir: 

Tony Waldrop's performance (his unpar- 
alleled string of sub-four-minute miles) and, 
equally important, his perspective (on ath- 
letics, on education, on life) make him a nat- 
ural choice for Sportsman of the Year. 

Fritz Rt ss 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

FRONT AND CENTER 

Sir. 

Where was Peter Carry ( They're Centers 
of Attention, May 13) during the Buffalo- 
Boston series? First of all, Boston didn't 
"dally briefly in knocking out Buffalo 4-2." 
With a few breaks going the other way Bos- 
ton could have been on the short end of the 
scries. In the first game the Braves blew a 1 7- 
point third-quarter lead due to a lack of pre- 
vious playoff experience. In the final game 
they missed a chance for overtime when Bos- 
ton's Jo Jo While scored the w inning point 
on a free throw after time had run out. 

Secondly, Carry asks. "Could Karccm 
Abdul-Jabbar, the game's best, score often 
enough to dominate Dave Cowcns, the sec- 
ond best?" Is he kidding? Or does he just 
praise the big names on reputation alone? 
He can't seriously believe that Dave Cow- 
cns is the second-best center in the NBA. 
Granted, Cowcns has established that he 
hustles and can win on a team with the likes 
of John Havlicck and Jo Jo White, but no 
one who really watched this season's match- 
ups could fail to realize that Buffalo's Bob 
McAdoo in only his second year was clearly 
the superior basketball player. In 22 of 24 
quarters of playoff action McAdoo out- 
played Cowcns. During the regular season 
Big Mac ate up Cowens with 52- and 48- 
point games. Against the rest of the league 
McAdoo didn't do much, he just led the 
NBA in scoring and field goal percentage 
while helping his team almost double its pre- 
vious year's victory total (22-42). Even Ray 
Fitzgerald of The Boston Glohc concedes Mc- 
Adoo's talent: "It's as though a coach 
sketched him on a drawing board and asked 
MIT to build him just that way." 

Marc Joseph 

Williamsville, N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illusiratfd, 
Time& Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING, PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and (ill m your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800: 972-8302) 

Subscription price in the United States, Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands is $14 00 a 
year Military personnel anywhere m the world 
$10 00 a year, all others $18.00 a year. 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 
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Dry a collins tonight 
Dry Gilbey’s. 




DISTILLED LONDON DRY 


DISTILLED LONDON DRV GIN, 86 PROOF, 100?.' GRAIN NEUTRAL/PIRITS. A GUSEV, LTD., OISTR. BV NATIONAL DISTILLEI 


